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FIRST STEP 
TO 


POOTLIGHT FAME | 


“Does more to explore . . . the art 
of acting than any single volume 


for years.” — John Mason Brown 


7 
VV E can’t actually promise that the 
reader of ACTING will become a star 
overnight. But we do know that this un- 
usual book will help guide the student 


along the road to stage success. 


A series of essays in dialogue form, ACT- 
ING stands alone in its field. Indispen- 
sable for anyone planning an acting 
career ... for the amateur seeking a 
professional touch ... or for the critical 
playgoer’s added enjoyment. Order di- 


rect—or from your favorite bookseller. 


ACTING: The first six lessons 


By RicHarD BOLESLAVSKY 


1 


a: a 
Theatre (9. Arts 


130 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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COMMUNITY THEATRES AND 
ENTERTAINMENT SERVICE 


—_—_—o—— 


@ Experienced direetors and technicians 
available 


@ Organizers to outline = business pro- 
gram and cetablish a strong mem- 
bership audicace 


@ Playlist suggestions te Gt your par- 
ticular greup 


@ Supplice you want te rent oF pur 
chase for your production 


—__ 


For additional information, what- 
ever your situation, write Suite 401, 
1776 Broadway, New York City 






















John Vickers 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Portraits of 


Actors and Musicians 


Photographs of the 
British Theatre 


29B. Belgrave Road, S.W.1. 


London 


BY RETURN MAIL! 


From Spirituals to New York's smartest dance music— 
in one matchless parade of exclusive DISC recordings.; 
Order any one or combination of DISC Albums the con- 
venient mail-order way and enjoy tomorrow's repert: 

Today! t 
‘Whoopee’ with spity Calypso lyrics, catchy Calypse tenes, 
tartly sung by Lord Invader, Macbeth, Duke ef tren—: 
CALYPSO Vol. 1, Modern, Album 614—CALYPSO Vel. 2,’ 
Standard, Album 628—Each albem six 10” sides, $3.15. 
CREOLE SONGS—iove and good living in Old New Orieans, 
Mardi Gras music, street cries. Six 10” sides, Album: 


629, $3.15 ‘ 
For Parties! Ballroom Dise Dance Albums—played for, 
fancing by leading New York Hotel Orchestras. All peps-* 

Each album contains eight 10” sides; 


lar dance rhythms 

of favorite danceable numbers. Standard FOXTROTS, 
Album 401; Modern, Album 402. WALTZES, Albem 403.: 
RHUMBAS, Album 404. SAMBAS, Album 405. TANGOS,? 
Albem 406. Each Baliroom Dise Dance Album $4.99. 
— o_o DRUM SOLOS—the New Orieans dram king 

ou ¢ basic rhythms ef jazz. Fosr 

Albom 709, $2.89 ' oe 
Mailed FREE with every order . . . “the most netleedy 
tow catalog in recorded music’’ 









UNITED RECORD SERVICE, Dept. 102 
762 10th Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
C) Ship albums I have checked. I enclose $...... 


oy 50c for packing and shipping east of Mississippi, 
0 west.) [ 


Ship C.0.D. I will pay charges. 
[) 401 } 402 [7 403 [ 404 405 
6) 406 [}) 614 £) 628 [£ 629 O toe 
NAME 
ADDRESS 





Record 


Previews 


N His writing for the theatre, Stra- 
vinsky has created music which is 


both programmatic and yet indepen- 
dent, contributing to dramatic action 
yet never subordinate. It was his intent 
in composing music for the ballet to 
appeal to the senses of the audience 
and in no other ballet has he accom- 
plished this purpose more fully than 
in Petrouchka. The Petrouchka ballet 
music runs the gamut from thudding 
bassoon to piercing trumpet in elo- 
quent instrumental scoring 
definitiveness 
British 
Decca album this brilliance of orches- 


needs no dramatic to 


achieve its effect. In the new 


tration and variety of instrumentation 
is perfectly reproduced, and of the 
British records so far available to the 
American market this is without doubt 
the finest. Played by the London Phil- 
harmonic, Ansermet 
ing, Petrouchka is expertly interpreted. 

The first Stravinsky ballet, 
posed shortly before Petrouchka, and 


Ernest conduct- 


com- 


the work which established the com- 
poser’s music as brilliant theatre and 
concert writing, is the Firebird. Co- 
lumbia is releasing a new and com- 
plete performance of the suite played 
by the Philharmonic Symphony Or- 
chestra of New York, Stravinsky con- 
ducting, and in this new, augmented 
the Firebird is 


to record 


excellent 
the 
album, as a final side, is Stravinsky's 


version an 


addition libraries. In 
short piece, Fireworks, composed as an 


gift Rimsky-Korsa- 


kov’s daughter, one of the early works 


engagement for 


foreshadowing his music for the dance: 


A good example of the sort of dead 
reckoning by which record companies 
efforts to 
album simul- 


are being guided in their 


bring out a show-musi 
taneous with the opening of the show 
itself is the Victor album of the score 
Rainbow Recorded 
while the play was in rehearsal, this 
fall 
with the fate of the show. On the basis 


Continued 


from Finian’s 


songs will stand or 


collection of 


ym page 72 


which | 


LINGUAPHONE 


Presents 


JOHN GIELGUD 


in a series of superb recordings of his 
performances in the following plays of 


SHAKESPEARE 


MERCHANT OF VENICE 
Act |, Scene 1, Gratiane’s Speech: Let me play the 
fool with mirth and lovghter, let old wrinkles come. 
AS YOU LIKE iT 
Act tl, Scene 7, A fool, a fool, | met a fool in the 


forest. 
KING RICHARD I! 
| Act Il, Scene 1, John of Gount's Speech: Methinks 
| am a prophet new intpired. 
SONNET CXVI 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds admit 
impediments. 


Record No. 28-29 


AS YOU LIKE IT 


Act Il, Scene 7, Jacques’ Speech: All the world's 

@ stage and all the men and women merely players. 

THE TEMPEST 

Act IV, Scene 1, Prospero’s Speech: You do look, 

my son, in a moved sort, As if you were dismay'd. 
KING HENRY V 

Act lll, Scene 1, King Henry's Speech: Once more 


unto the breech, dear friends, once more. 


KING HENRY IV 


Act |, Scene 3, Hotspur's Speech: 
deny no prisoners. 


Record No. 30-32 


My liege, | did 


OTHELLO 


Act |, Scene 3, Othello's Speech: Most potent, grave 
and reverend signiors. Her father lov'd me. 


HAMLET 


Act Il, Scene 2, Homlet's Speech: O! what a rogue 
and peasant slave om |. 


Record No. 33-34 
HAMLET 


Act IV, Scene 4, Hamlet's Speech: How all occasions 
do inform against me, And spur my dull revenge! 


SONNET XVili 
Shall | compare thee to a summer's day? 


KING RICHARD I! 


Act Ill, Scene 3, King Richard's Speech: O God! 
O God! that e'er this tongue of mine , 
Record No. 35-36 
KING HENRY V 
Act IV, Scene 3, King Henry's Speech: Whats he 


thet wishes so? My cousin Westmoreland? 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
Act Il, Scene 1, Oberon’s Speech: | knew a bonk 
where the wild thyme blows. Act Ill, Scene 2, Puck's 
Speech: My mistress with a monster is in love. Act 
ill, Scene 2, Oberon’s Speech: Thou see'st these 
lovers seek a place to fight 
Record No. 37-38 


Five 12 inch records, two sides, 


With Text, in Album $20. 
Single Records 4. 
Use convenient order form below 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


96 RCA Building New York 20, N. Y. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 
96 RCA Bidg., New York 20 
Enclosed in check (Money Order) §$ for 
records as checked: 

No. 28-29 No. 30-32 No. 33-34 

No. 35-36 No. 37-38 

Send me English Speech Circular 

FREE Foreign Language Catalogue 
Name 
Address 
City Zone State 










LUNT « FONTANNE 


O Mistress Min€ 


A Comedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN 
Directed by MR. LUNT 
EMPIRE THEA., 40th & Bwoy. Mats. Thurs., Sot. 






EUGENE ONEILLS 
Ae Demon Ome 


y vieces 

tants Atom Reto oUehouas 10¥ 
penned €o0 ico DOWLING 

and lighted by 


ROBERT EDMOND JONES 


Evgs. only at 7:30 Tuesday through Sunday 
MARTIN eeck Thea., 45th St. W. of 8th Ave. 


wv 


INA CLAIRE 


in a Gay Comedy by GEORGE KELLY 





with manna Seyecaeecounne ST. JOHN 
-_ Dieses by MR. KELLY 
ened by DONWALO OENSLAGER 

ROYALE Thea., W. 45th St. Mats. Thurs, & Sat. 


MAJESTIC w 4ith St. Mats, Thurs. & Sat. 


wv 














The Musical Hit 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ “Green Grow the Lilacs” 
Music by RICHARD ROOGERS 
Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Bernt ary David «¢ 
Kel °* Hatcher ° Burns 
St. James Thea. W. 44. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 
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See for Yourself 


ON THE BOARDS 


Lire Wirn Fatuer (Nov. 8, 1939) now 
in its eighth year — what more to say? 
(Oscar Serlin) 


Oxranoma! (Mar. 31, 1943) still the best 
in the basket. (Theatre Guild) 


Tue Voice oF THE TurRTLE (Dec. 8, 1943) 
Beatrice Pearson and Alan Baxter serve 
up John van Druten’s comedy tastily. 
(Alfred de Liagre, Jr.) 


Harvey (Nov. 1, 1944) Frank Fay, accom- 
panied by his invisible friend and his 
sister (the delightful Josephine Hull), 
continues to make Mary Chase’s comedy 
a steady pleasure. (Brock Pemberton) 


CarouseL (Apr. 19, 1945) another Rod- 
gers-Hammerstein success with multiple 
attraction in music, dance and design. 
(Theatre Guild) 


Tue Rep Miri (Oct. 16, 1945) popular 
reissue of Victor Herbert's operetta. 
(Stone-Stromberg, Jr.) 


STATE OF THE Union (Nov. 14, 1945) 
Lindsay and Crouse keep their political 
satire up to date with the help of actors 
Ralph Bellamy and Myron McCormick. 
(Leland Hayward) 


O Mistress Mine (Jan. 23, 1946) Ter- 
ence Rattigan offers a field-day for the 
brilliant comedy playing of the Lunts. 
(Theatre Guild-John C. Wilson) 


Born Yesterpay (Feb. 4, 1946) Garson 
Kanin’s first play is a spirited farce-satire 
expertly handled by Judy Holliday and 
Paul Douglas. (Max Gordon) 


Catt Me Mister (Apr. 18, 1946) Jane 
Kean and an ex-G.I. cast do a rousing 
job on Harold Rome’s sprightly score in 
this all-round success. (Douglas-Levine) 


Annie Get Your Gun (May 16, 1946) 
Ethel Merman is as loud and irresistible 


as ever in the tremendously popular 
Irving Berlin musical. (Rodgers-Ham- 
merstein ) 


IceTimMe (June 20, 1946) the customary 
Center Theatre occupant. (Henie-Wirtz) 


Cyrano De Bercerac (Oct. 8, 1946) José 
Ferrer is a good romancer in the latest 
revival of Rostand. Settings and costumes 
by Lemuel Ayers. (José Ferrer) 


Tue Iceman Cometun (Oct. 9, 1946) 
Eugene O’Neill’s engrossing and impor- 


tant drama. Eddie Dowling directs a su- | 


perb cast, including Dudley Digges, 
James Barton, Carl Benton Reid, against 
Robert Edmond Jones’ fine setting. 
(Theatre Guild) 

Lapy WinperRMERE’s Fan (Oct. 14, 1946) 
this production of Oscar Wilde’s play 
features sumptuous sets and costumes by 
Cecil Beaton. (Curran-Lewis-Young) 


Present LauGuTer (Oct. 29, 1946) me- 
chanics by Noel Coward, with Clifton 
Webb acting an actor expertly assisted by 
Evelyn Varden. (John C. Wilson) 

Happy Birtupay (Oct. 31, 1946) Helen 
Hayes is on an exuberant holiday in 
Anita Loos’ comedy which is greatly 


helped by Jo Mielziner’s ingenious scenic | 


effects and Joshua Logan’s canny direc- | 
tion. (Rodgers-Hammerstein) 










The Smash COMEDY Hit by... 
HOWARD a 
& RUSSEL 


a 


1946 wae 


ulitzer Be 


Produced by LELAND HAYWARD 


%& New York—Hudeon Tearre 
Starring RALPH BELLAMY © KAY FRANCIS 
| %& National Co. — Touring Middle West 
| Starring 
| Moll HAMILTON + Erin @'BRIEN-MOORE + james RENNIE 


| % International Co.—Touring Southwest 









Starring 


CONRAD WAGEL - IRENE HERVEY - HENRY @'WEILL 









“A smash hit of enormous proportions.” 
—Ward Morehouse, Sun 


MAX GORDON presents 


BORN 
YESTERDAY 


The Hilarious Comedy Hit by 
GARSON KANIN 


LYCEUM THEATRE 


45th &., E. of Broadway, CH. 4-4256 
Evenings, 8:40. Matinees, WED. and SAT. 2:40 


“Must be seen. . a charming, warming 
and chuckling comedy” —Morehouse, Sun 


MAX GORDON presents 


FREDRIC FLORENCE 


MARCH - ELDRIDGE 


In the new smash hit 


YEARS AGO 


by RUTH GORDON 
Staged by GARSON KANIN 
MANSFIELD THEATRE 


“Lillian dienes fifth smash 
hit.” —LIFE Magazine 


“Tops in the town as ea play, as a 

performance or as a preduscticn.” 

—Garland, Journal-Americen 

“A brilliant, distinguished work ef 
enormous power and impact.” 

—Watts, Post 

“One more classic of the Americas 

Theatre”—Hawkins, World Telegram 


KERMIT BLOOMGARDEN 
Presents 


LILLIAN HELLMAN’S 


“Another Part x Forest 








With 
PERCY MILDRED Leo 
WARAM ° opUNNWOCK ° GENN 


FULTON Thea 46th St W. ef B’way. Ci 6-6380 
Evenings 8:40. Matiness Wee. and Sat, 2240 
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° 
Bind 
Your 1946 Issues of 
THEATRE ARTS 


in 2 volumes, with index, 


$5.00 


Bound volumes of Theatre Arts 
form a valuable addition to 
your library — An authorita- 
tive record in text and illustra- 
tion of the ever changing 
theatre of the world—impor- 
tant for reference and enter- 
tainment. 


Send us your copies now. 
We will supply the December, 
1946, issue free. Missing 1946 
numbers supplied at 50 cents 
each. 


if you have other complete 
years they can also be bound 
at this time at $5.00 per year. 
We will quote prices on miss- 
ing numbers. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


130 West 56th S?., New York 19, N. Y. 


TRAINING FOR THE 
SPEAKING VOICE 


“Voice and speech are the young 
actor’s main preblems—ané 
Marian Rich understands them.” 

John van Druten 


Private Instruction Only 


fer appointment, write er phone: 
12 6. 56th &., New York 22 Plaza 5-5954 


BORIS 
MARSHALOV 


STUDIO 
OF THE THEATRE 


Established 1935 
Thorough Training for 


STAGE SCREEN RADIO 


Beginners — Advanced — Professional 
Individual or Class Instruction 
Public Performances 


29 West 67th Streeet, New York 
TRafeiger 4-1119 





AMERICAN Repertory THeatre (Nov. 6, 
1946) presents in repertory a bright 
geant in Henry VIII, a charming f. 
in What Every Woman Knows, a sombre 
study of megalomania in John Gabriel 
Borkman and a double bill of Androcles 
and the Lion and O’Casey’s Pound on 
Demand. Eva Le Gallienne, Victor Jory, 
Ernest Truex, Walter Hampden, June 
Duprez, Richard Waring, Philip Bour- 
neuf are among the actors, Margaret 
Webster directs (and acts) and Cheryl 
Crawford is managing director. 

Joan or Lorraine (Nov. 18, 1946) In- 
grid Bergman is the ‘clear, clean and 
honest’ Joan of Maxwell Anderson’s 
forthright new play. (Playwrights’ Co.) 

Tae Fata Weakness (Nov. 19, 1946) 
George Kelly's new comedy has Ina 
Claire returning to the stage in sparkling 
style. (Theatre Guild) 

ANOTHER Part or THE Forest (Nov. 20, 
1946) Lillian Hellman shows the charac- 
ters of The Little Foxes twenty years 
earlier. (Kermit Bloomgarden) 

CurisTorHer Biaxe (Noo. 30, 1946) Moss 
Hart writes and directs a serious, sym- 
pathetic study of a twelve-year-old boy’s 
reactions to his parents’ divorce. Richard 
Tyler plays the boy remarkably, well as- 
sisted by Sheppard Strudwick and Martha 
Sleeper. (Hyman-Hart) 


Years Aco (Dec. 3, 1946) autobiogra 
ical play by Ruth Gordon with F 
March and Florence Eldridge portray- 
ing her parents and Patricia Kirkland as 
the young Miss Gordon. Direction by 
Garson Kanin. (Max Gordon) 


BurLesqueE (Dec. 25, 1946) revival of the 
Watkins-Hopkins comedy starring Bert 
Lahr and Jean Parker. (Jean Dalrymple) 


Topirrzky oF Notre Dame (Dec. 26, 
1946) incoherent musical about an angel 
and a football team. (William Cahn) 

Beccar’s Hoitmay (Dec. 26, 1946) based 
on John Gay’s Beggar's Opera with mu- 
sic by Duke Ellington, lyrics by John 
La Touche. (Perry Watkins-John Shep- 
pard) 

TEMPER THE WinD (Dec. 27, 1946) con- 
siders the problems of discipline in occu- 
pied Germany. With Reinhold Schunzel 
and Blanche Yurka. (Barnard Straus- 
Roland Haas) 


Tue Bic Two (Jan. 8) directed by Robert 
Montgomery with Claire Trevor and 
Philip Dorn. (Elliott Nugent-Robert 
Montgomery) 


Street Scene (Jan. 9) musical version of 
the Elmer Rice drama with libretto by 
Mr. Rice, lyrics by Langston Hughes, 
score by Kurt Weill. (Dwight D. Wiman) 


Frntan’s Rainsow (Jan. 10) musical com- 
edy starring Ella Logan with sets by Jo 
Mielziner. (Lee Sabinson-William R. 
Kaitzell) 


CLOSED 


THREE TO MAKE READY (Mar. 7-Dec. 14) 
LAND’S END (Dec. 11-14) 
no Exit (Nov. 26-Dec. 21) 
IF THE SHOE Fits (Dec. 5-Dec. | 
WONDERFUL JOURNEY (Dec. 25- dha 1) 
sHOw BoaT (Jan. 5, 1946-Jan. 4, 1947) | 
THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
(Oct. 26-Jan. 4) | 
PARK AVENUE (Nov. 4-Jan. 4) | 
LOVE GOES TO PRESS (Jan. 1-4) 
MADE IN HEAVEN (Oct. 23, | 
1947) 


1946-Jan. 11, 









WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS 


“Rich substance—charm, humor—wel- 
come entertainment.”—BARNES, H-T rib, 


JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN 


“A -- only reckless play- 
goers will want to miss it.”—ATKINSON 


ant “A bewitch- 
ANDROCLES * LION tees 
theatre... not to be missed.”—~ BARNES 
INTERNATIONAL THEATRE, 5 Columbus Circle 
All Eves. except Mon. Mats. Sat. & Sun. Ci 5-4884 
SCHEDULE ON REQUEST 















“SHEER THEATRICAL MAGIC" 
—Barnes, Her. Trib. 


CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 


LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN 


PENELOPE WARD ® DAVID MANNERS 
John Rex Rex 
BUCKMASTER ® EVANS ® C'MALLEY 
and ESTELLE WINWOOD 
Designed by CECIL BEATON 
Directed by JACK MINSTER 


CORT THEA. 48th $t., E. of B’woy. BR 9-0046 
Evgs. 8:30 Mats. Wednesday 4 Soturday 


‘Stunning and enchanting! Infused with 
excitement and eloquence. A show to 
giladden the season.” 

~—Barnes, Herald Tribune 


JOSE FERRER 


CYRANO de 
BERGERAC 


Yrances Reid, 8. Clanton, MH. Sherman, 
Paula Laurence, F. Compton, &. Groves, 
W. Weodson 


BARRYMORE THEATRE 


47th Street, West of Broadway 
Eves. Inc. Sum. 8:30, Matinees Sat. & Sun. 2:30 


TELEVISION 


Training and Experience 
for Actors & Directors 


NEW 10-WEEK COURSE 
STARTS FEBRUARY 24 
Fully Approved 
for Veterans 
Course Limited to 25 Trainees 
Details Upon Request 


TELEVISION WORKSHOP 


11 W. 42nd St. New York 18, MY. 
LOngecre 5-1683 
eee ee hen NRE mC TR ae ee NN 
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D tamatic Vi orkshoya ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


of the NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
Two Well Equipped Theatres 
FOR ALL WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES 


Contributors 


ALAN DENT served his apprentice. 
ship in dramatic criticism for many 











ROOFTOP THEATRE 
aa - coal here ie 111 East Houston St. years as secretary to James Agate. 
wth Ge “March of Brame Repertory” with Its “Stage Training Center’ In 1935, he became London critic 


A PROFESSIONAL FACULTY CONDUCTS CLASSES IN 
ACTING © SPEECH © DIRECTING © PLAYWRITING @ DANCE ® RADIO 
TELEVISION © TECHNICAL LABORATORY © THEATRE MANAGEMENT 
Full courses for Day and Evening Students 
Also Individual and Combined Courses 
Spring Term Begins February 3rd ® Auditions and Registrations Now 
For detailed information: 247 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. Ci. 5-7287 


for the Manchester Guardian and 
is now play-going for the London 
News-Chronicle. He has written a 
book, Preludes and Studies, and his 
favorite recreation is serendipity. 
GABRIEL MARCEL, who makes his 


entrance this month as THEATRE 
ARTS’ observer of the French stage, 


| 







“Showcase Your Theatrical Abilities” 
























is himself a playwright. As one of 
One year professional tutoring in ACTING— Pacis’ mest distinguished crities fi 
the most important element of the theatre contributes to La Revue Théétrale 


Actual stage experience—the key to show business. and Les Nouvelles Littéraires. 
Apprentice applications accepted now. pty ee is the “> 
several critical magazine articles 
Talent enrclled for our summer stock theatre. onl of thn hock Ch es T. Griffes, 
Registrations Brochure B Write for interview 


The Life of an American Com. 


Established 20 years poser, published in 1943 before Mr. 

WAYCOTT PRODUCTIONS Maisel entered the service. 
Television Theatre Studio, Room 616 Representative Director LESLIE STOKES, as Assistant, Pre- 
113 West 57th Street 581 Avenve Read sentation and Publicity, is one of 


the three-man editorial board which 
plans the Third Program. He has 
been with the BBC since 1936. With 
his brother Sewell, he wrote Laura 
Garnett and Oscar Wilde for the 
London and New York stage. 


KENNETH JOHNSTONE, formerly 
Theatre Editor of the Montreal 
Standard, is now a feature writer 
for that newspaper and the Cana- 
dian correspondent for Dance News. 


MARIE ROSENFELD has acted in 
repertory in England and appeared 
on the professional stage in Aus 
tralia, besides acting, directing and 
teaching for several years with the 
Independent Theatre of Sydney. 
She is now living in Flushing, New 
York, where she directs the new 
Queens Community Theatre. 


New York 19, N. Y. 


——— 









Learn by Doing 
THE NEW YORKERS’ PRODUCTIONS 


WINTER: Miami, Fia. Summer: Tiverton, R. I. 





APPRENTICESHIPS NOW AVAILABLE FOR SUMMER 
SEASON IN ESTABLISHED STOCK COMPANY 


Theatre craft taught by practical participation with professionals 
@ Three summer theatres. ...Three productions each week 
@ Living quarters furnished at Stone Bridge Inn 


ALAN LEE, Producer, Manager 
Write for fall information Box 117 Allapattah P.O., Miami, Florida 


The NEW King-Smith School 


FACULTY INCLUDES 
Horton Foote, Vincent Donehve 


SECOND SEMESTER BEGINS FEBRUARY 1ST 


On the Cover 


John Gielgud (photographed by 
Cecil Beaton) in the role of Valen- 
tine in Congreve’s Love for Love 
will be seen in New York in the 





Acting Technique © Dance * Speech @ Play 
Production ® Design © Make-up ® Playwriting 
Productions in Playhouse 
Approved for Veterans under “GI” BILL OF RIGHTS 


Catalogue on Request © 1751 New Hampshire Ave., N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 


spring. The production as designed 
by the late Rex Whistler for Lon- 
don, but with a new English cast, 
will be the second offering of the 
Gielgud season opening in February. 
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Off the Main Stem 


Films for Town and Gown 


HERE are Many interesting, intel 
ligent, well-made films around 

that never come to your neighborhood 
theatre. It is not necessarily because 
the man who operates the house near 
you is unwilling to show these pictures. 
He may be willing, but without a de 
mand for them, he would just as soon 
show the shorts and second features 
he can always get from the Hollywood 
distributors. It is also quite possible 
that he doesn’t even know that these 
films exist, or where they can be ob- 
tained. They are films off the beaten 
track, films not primarily intended for 
distribution in American movie thea- 
tres. They can be seen in your local 
theatre if you can persuade the mana- 
| ger to book them. Or they can be seen 
| in your own club, your own film society 
or your union, for since the war the 
|number of 16mm projectors scattered 
| throughout the country has inspired 
many of the distributors of these pic- 
tures to release them in the sub-stand- 
| ard size. Many excellent subjects have 
been reduced from 35mm, the theat- 
rical film width, to 16mm. Now a 
great many pictures are actually being 

produced specifically for that field. 

Perhaps the most important of these 
at the moment is the color cartoon 
The Brotherhood of Man. Based on 
the pamphlet The Races of Mankind, 
by Ruth Benedict and Gene Weltfish, 
it is a noble attempt to combat race 
prejudice through a witty and imag- 
inative use of cartoon technique. 
Henry, the hero, dreams that the post- 
war world has become so small that it 
can fit into his own backyard. Waking 

| up, he runs to the window to find that 
| this is actually the case. But a green 
Henry whispers to him that he can’t 
make friends with these folks — they 
are all so different. 

The voice of the Narrator interferes 
He explains why the different races 
have different-colored skins. He dem- 
onstrates that the same four basic 
blood types are to be found in im- 
dividuals in all the races. Variations in 
cultures, beliefs and standards of liv- 
ing, he shows, are the products of 

development and _ environ 
howe difference. 
| All of this material, however, is not 


historic 


merely told: It is illustrated and dem 


|onstrated more directly, simply and | 


conclusively than words have ever 








been able to do. The Brotherhood of 
Man can well be used by clubs and | 
discussion groups as a basis for their | 
meetings. Too long delayed, it is now | 
available from Brandon Films on| 
16mm only. Running time, ten minutes. 

Of the several official and semi-ofh- 
cial foreign film services in this coun- 
try, perhaps the most efficient are 
those operated by British Information 
Services and Les Actualités Francaises. 
British Information brings into this 
country month many of the 
latest best of the British docu- 


mentaries on all subjects, made avail- | 


| 


every 
and 





able at moderate rentals. 
One 
portations is Children on Trial, a fea- 


of the best of their current im- 


ture-length documentary dealing with 
the English penal system for juvenile 
delinquents Story fashion, it follows 
three typical cases from their home 
environment, through reform school 
which in England is very much a 


school) and on to their rehabilitation 
At present the film is available on 
25mm only; sufficient demand will 
elicit a 16mm version. 


Actualités Francaises, better known 
A. F. a more difficult 
job, and is doing it very well. From 
the 


Films, has 
many French informational films, 
they must select subjects that will be 
of interest to American audiences and 
prepare from them English-languagt 
versions. Several of their films still tell 
of France under the occupation and 
Letter From Parts 

but A. F. Filnis 
is turning increasingly to. pictures on 
art subjects. Current titles include Art 
the Times, including shots of 
sugh prominent French painters. as 
Utrillo, Roualt, Braque, Matisse and 
Picasso at work in their studios; Crafts | 

the Fire, demonstrating the fine arts 


France in the war 
is the best of these 


Survives 


f glass- and pottery-making ; and a 
new film on the design and construc- 
tion of the famous Gobelin tapestries. | 


All are 


costs on both 16mm and 35mm 


available at nominal rental | 
For further information on films dis- | 
cussed. address: 
A. F. Films, Inc.., 
1600 Broadway. N. Y. 19 
Brandon Films, Inc.., 
1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19 
British Information Services 


0 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20 


160 N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago 1 

1220 New York Ave N W 
Washington 5, D. (¢ 

391 Sutter Ave., San Francisco 8 
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producers and leading members of the theatrical profession. 
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SIR RALPH RICHARDSON, knighted in the King’s New Year’s Honors, as 
he appears in J. B. Priestley’s An Inspector Calls at the Old Vic. 
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FEBRUARY 


THE WORLD AND 


NOW IS THE TIME — LAURETTE 
TAYLOR — GRAND HOTEL 


ow 1s the time. There has been 
N enough groaning and moaning 
about the parlous state of the theatre. 
It is not enough to blame everything in 
sight — the real-estate situation, mana- 
gerial rapacity, labor-union intransi- 
gence, the inroads of Hollywood, the lack 
of young talent. What the theatre needs is 
to unite its efforts in behalf of its own and 
therefore of the public’s good. Up to the 
present moment there has been no func- 
tioning organization with any objective 
except the protection and well-being of 
some one separate element in the theatre. 
How badly an impartial body is needed 
whose sole purpose is the welfare of the 
stage as a whole the four-months’ battle 
to start an experimental theatre in New 
York amply proved. The deadlock be- 
tween trades-unions (all professing keen 
interest in the project) was finally bro- 
ken by the persistent, indeed the obsti- 
nate efforts of the Board of the American 
National Theatre and Academy. ANTA 
offered neutral ground for the debate and 
held on grimly to the idea and to its 
little Princess Theatre while the legalistic 
gladiators battled. After four months the 
first round, permitting New York to have 
the kind of small, experimental theatre 
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Ethel Merman keeps Annie Get Your 
Gun in the top rank of current shows and 
high on the list of her own hits. Drawing 
by Dan Sattler. 


THE COSTUME Institute has now 
opened its new permanent home in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Founded in 1937, under Aline Bern- 
stein’s guidance, with two collections 
donated by Irene Lewisohn and Lee 
Simonson, the collection now has 
over 8000 articles of dress, plates, 
books and sketches of inestimable 
reference value. In combination with 
the Metropolitan’s Textile Collection 
the Institute represents a fine step 
forward in the Metropolitan’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee expansion program. 
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OUR FAITHFUL Belgian corres- 
pondent, M. Camille Poupeye, sup- 
plements last month’s article and 
news on the theatre in that country 
with an enthusiastic report on the 
visit of the British Arts Theatre 
company in Hamlet, Othello and 
Candida. Headed by Jack Hawkins, 
Alec Clunes and Fay Compton, the 
group has toured Holland as well as 
Belgium, adding another note to the 
increasing interchange of theatre 
among countries once again at peace 
.. . M. Poupeye has a critical word 
for the overplaying of The Barber of 
Seville, the first production this sea- 
son of the National Theatre (French 
section) but admired their second 
offering, Giraudoux’s Ondine. The 
Flemish section of the National 
Theatre gave ‘a lively and beautiful 
show in Twelfth Night and are 
about to put on J Remember Mama 
... At the Théatre du Parc André 
Berger gave a ‘remarkable perform- 
ance’ both as actor and as director in 
Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral... 
Le Rideau, the group at the Beaux 
Arts, has offered Anouilh’s Bal des 
Voleurs and ‘a satirical and witty 
jest,” Roussin’s La Sainte Famille. 


FOR INSIGHT into what the public 
wants and for canny showmanship in 
fulfilling those wants the Theatre 
Guild would seem to adeserve the 
laurel. This season sees no less than 
five hits on the Guild books. Okla- 
homa! with over 1650 performances 
and Carousel with over 750 are of 
course the old leaders; they are com- 
plemented by O Mistress Mine (co- 
produced with John C. Wilson), 
The Iceman Cometh and The Fatal 
Weakness. The Guild promises addi- 
tions before the season is out: 
O’Neill’s next play, A Moon for the 
Misbegotten, and possibly a new pro- 
duction of The Barber of Seville 
(with John Raitt, now in Carousel) 
and S. N. Behrman’s adaptation of 
Maugham’s short story, Jane. 
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that every other capital in the world en- 
joys, was won. But that was a first round 
only. More, much more, is needed. Who 
will represent the American Theatre in 
the projected UNESCO Theatre Insti- 
tute; who will answer the request for 
American cooperation in international 
theatre festivals; who will help the efforts 
all over the country for the establishment 
of professional repertory companies; who 
will think and plan for the young people 
of the theatre of the future? The Ameri- 
can National Theatre and Academy is 
chartered by Congress to do all this. But 
the Congress grants it no funds. ANTA 
has now an active responsible Board made 
up of leaders in the theatre and out, but 
to function at all it must have the whole- 
hearted support — financial and moral 
— both of the theatre itself and of the 
people in this country who know that the 
theatre is an essential cultural element of 
any civilized community. 


LAYs do not have to be custom-built 

to fit an actor as though they had 
been written to order. When The Glass 
Menagerie took form in Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ mind he had never heard of 
Laurette Taylor, yet when she walked on 
the stage as Amanda the union of actress 
and character was so complete that it 
seemed premeditated. Preordained would 
be perhaps more correct, for if Laurette 
Taylor’s performance gave The Glass 
Menagerie an unforgettable radiance, the 
play also provided Miss Taylor with her 
last great triumph. ‘A whole career in 
writing,’ Tennessee Williams said recently 
in an article in the Times, ‘is rewarded 
enough by having created one good part 
for a great actress . . . In this unfathom- 
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able experience of ours,’ Mr. Williams 
continues, ‘there are sometimes hints of 
something that lies outside the flesh and 
its mortality . . . I have sensed them more 
clearly in the work of artists and most 
clearly of all in the art of Laurette 
Taylor. There was a radiance about her 
art which I can compare only to the 
greatest lines of poetry, and which gave 
me the same shock of revelation as if the 
air about us had been momentarily 
broken through by light from some clear 
space beyond.’ 


ONSTANTIN SIMONOV, looking at the 
American theatre in a recent issue 
of the New Masses, details the problem 
of production in a capitalistic society. He 
describes very accurately the functioning 
of the Broadway show-shop, pointing out 
the difficulties of serving God and Mam- 
mon simultaneously. He returns Brooks 
Atkinson’s non-compliments in full mea- 
sure, but in this particular article he is 
more concerned with structure than with 
product. “The American theatre today,’ 
he says, ‘reminds me of a hotel more than 
anything else. The people living in it are 
often nice people, even very nice people, 
but when all is said and done it is only a 
hotel with a definite manner of living, and 
no matter how nice the people there may 
be they are not at home... 

‘Actors go from company to company; 
they step into the next production as they 
would stop at a hotel . .. Obviously every- 
one has a perfectly reasonable and natu- 
ral desire to have his own corner and his 
own home. But in America this natural 
desire rarely exists in theatrical art, and 
I know of no people more “homeless” in 
art than actors of the American stage.’ 


AMERICAN PLAYS are more pop- 
ular than ever in the Scandinavian 
countries, and Tennessee Williams’ 
The Glass Menagerie is the most suc- 
cessful of them all. After extraordi- 
nary receptions throughout Sweden, 
Finland is the latest to call it ‘a 
fascinating experience.’ Of Mice and 
Men is another recent hit in Hel- 
sinki . . . In Stockholm the doors of 
the Royal Dramatic Theatre were 
stormed for Life With Father, and 
the hit was duplicated at the Goth- 
enburg City Theatre and, to the 
south, by the People’s Theatre in 
Copenhagen where Denmark’s lead- 
ing acting pair, Else Skobou and 
Henrik Bentzen, played it . . . Sa- 
royan’s The Beautiful People in Co- 
penhagen and Anderson’s Key Largo 
and Wilder’s The Skin of Our Teeth 
in Oslo all continue to draw capacity 
houses . . . Other lively events in the 
Scandinavian theatre are produc- 
tions of Sartre’s latest play, Morts 
Sans Sépulture (reviewed from Paris 
in this issue) in Gothenburg and 
Copenhagen; the world premiere of 
O’Casey’s Oak Leaves and Lavender 
by the City Theatre in Hialsingborg; 
Porgy and Bess at the Copenhagen 
Royal Theatre; Shaw’s rarely-seen 
The Man of Destiny in Trondheim, 
Norway; and The Importance of Be- 
ing Earnest, soon to be seen in New 
York with John Gielgud and com- 
pany, on the small stage of the 
Copenhagen Royal Theatre. 


3 
HOUSED in Whitechapel, in the 
teeming East End of London, the 
New Yiddish Theatre has put itself 
on the theatrical map with a well- 
received production of The Mer- 
chant of Venice, reputedly the first 
literal Yiddish translation of the 
tragedy. Meier Zelniker, best known 
for broad-comedy parts, not unlike 
New York’s own Maurice Schwartz, 
plays Shylock. Robert Atkins, whose 
open-air productions of Shakespeare 


are famous in London, directed. 
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Christopher 
Blake 


Too Much of a Good Thing 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


i HE THEATRE is so fascinating a plaything that it has a way, on occasion, 
of beguiling its devotees into forgetting the core of the matter — the 
play and the actor — in a producer’s holiday of scenic effects and direc- 
torial gadgets. The results are often diverting in themselves but when they 
swamp a perceptive story such as Moss Hart’s Christopher Blake or over- 
load an undeveloped script as they did in Land’s End they will inevitably 
make the judicious grieve. Mr. Hart in his play about the dilemma of a 
sensitive boy whose parents are being divorced conceived his characters 
with feeling and made the boy himself genuinely engaging, but he let his 
showman’s instinct run away with his production. He is his own director — 
and since his brother Bernard Hart and Joseph M. Hyman present the play 
he is perhaps also in some degree his own producer. 

At any rate Christopher Blake has been given the works in a very prac- 
tical sense. Harry Horner designed sets which use every resource of the 
stage to produce a succession of rapid changes of scene. The main action of 
the play takes place in the Judge’s chambers during the divorce proceed- 
ings of Christopher’s father and mother. The boy himself is to decide which 
parent he will live with and as he waits for the moment when he is to appear 
before the Judge he alternately talks to his parents or daydreams about the 
situation in which he finds himself. Both the Judge’s chambers and the 
court where Christopher finally appears are appropriately solid, sombre 
rooms. But the day-dream sequences are equally realistic and this is where 
the production becomes ponderous. The most effective of the inset scenes 
is the one in which Christopher imagines himself before the judge, just prior 
to the moment when he actually goes into the courtroom. This setting, a 
sketch of which appeared on the cover of the November issue of THEATRE 
ARTS, has a sinister, brooding quality, created by distortion of line and mass, 
by color and lighting, that greatly heightens its impact. If Mr. Hart had had 
the courage to limit the number of Christopher’s day-dreams and had they 
all been as successful in exposing the emotional content of the moment as 
was the dream-court, the play would have gained immeasurably. 
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Richard Tucker-Graphic House 


CHRISTOPHER BLAKE: Harry Horner’s cover for the November THEATRE 
ARTS comes to life with Frank M. Thomas and Richard Tvler on stage. 
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BIG TWO, with Hollywood’s Claire Trevor and Philip Dorn as stars. 





BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


It is obvious that Mr. Hart was influenced in his treatment of Christo- 
pher Blake’s inner struggle by the success-of his pictorial analysis of Liza 
Elliott in Lady in the Dark. But in that play Liza’s dreams, or rather her 
subconscious memories, found appropriate expression in a series of engaging 
fantasies which were in themselves decorative and often amusing. The 
dream world of the confused and unhappy little boy is psychologically 
accurate but in itself uninteresting. Christopher imagines himself a hero, 
a great actor, a South American caballero— very much as Elmer Rice’s 
heroine of Dream Girl sees herself, but like Dream Girl Christopher’s 
reveries lack intrinsic poetry or imaginative charm. 


On the other hand, Mr. Hart’s delineation of the little boy himself is 
excellent. The moments, for instance, when he struggles to grasp what his 
father and mother tell him about their relations, and the heartrending 
climax when his pent-up anguish at being forced to choose between two 
affections, two loyalties, breaks out in hysterical weeping, are deeply mov- 
ing. Richard Tyler gives a remarkable performance of the taxing role of 
Christopher. He also is at his best in the ‘straight’ part of the play, though 
the dream-sequence in the court room with its frightening revelation of 


childish terror and rage is as excellently played as it is discerningly written 
and staged. 


Mr. Hart has attempted, perhaps not quite so successfully, to present 
the case for the parents. Though the husband has been unfaithful and has 
thereby given the wife statutory cause for divorce, Mr. Hart indicates that 
the basic difficulty is much deeper, stemming from a profound incompat- 
ability of temperament. In the process of exploring this thesis Shepperd 
Strudwick and Martha Sleeper have a tendency to depend for their effects 
on a violence of voice and gesture that is more theatrical than convincing. 
Miss Sleeper in particular is unable to convey the sense of a mother’s re- 
lationship to her son, an element of primary importance in the play’s effec- 
tive development. But whatever its shortcoming, Mr. Hart’s play deals with 
a real problem in a social order that shows a rising tide of divorce cases. 
His Christopher Blake has a host of small brothers and sisters the country 
over; it is well to know them better. Many children would slip through 
such an experience without suffering Christopher’s anguish of mind, but 
no one has yet measured the effect on the coming generation of early loss 
of security caused by the disruption of so many homes. Mr. Hart has clothed 
a matter of current concern in elaborate theatrical dressing but he has at 


the same time drawn a very real and touching portrait which should make 
for better understanding of the human heart. 
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Thomas Job’s dramatization of Mary Ellen Chase’s novel, Dawn in 


Leute Bal Lyonesse, presented by Paul Feigay and George Somnes under the title 


Years Ago 


of Land’s End, is worth considering in spite of its brief Broadway existence 
because of the variation on the theme of overproduction which it illustrated. 
Here was an interesting case of good intentions gone awry. The story con- 
cerned two Cornish fisher-girls and their star-crossed love for the same man. 
It was essentially a play of passion, at once primitive and mystic. In the 
background loomed the rocks and cliffs and stormy sea of legend-steeped 
Lyonesse, in the foreground the petty round of life in a small English resort. 
To emphasize this contrast Donald Oenslager set his roofless gimcrack hotel 
dining-room in front of a backdrop of cliffs and harbor and Paul Bowles 
provided portentous music that moaned and sighed its message of love and 
death between the scenes. 

Unfortunately, neither the script nor the actors could support the re- 
quired mood, nor was Robert Lewis’ direction sufficiently fluent or inventive 
to enrich a thin narrative. He never established the needed contrast between 
his fisher-folk and the hotel guests. The two girls, played by Shirley Booth 
and Helen Craig, were only a little neater and trimmer in their uniforms 
as waitresses than they had been when they were chopping live fish in a 
seaside shack. Mr. Lewis overlooked the fact that handling fish is a dirty 
business, that waitresses in small English country hotels do not wear silk 
stockings or indulge in the kind of permanent wave that Miss Booth sported. 
A professor at the hotel takes pains to point out that Ellen, the girl played 
by Miss Craig, comes of a race older than the Angles and the Saxons yet 
the actress never conveyed the deep, underlying primitive quality suggested 
by this fact. Scenery, lighting and music provided the outward show of a 
play of moods and passions, but there was no inward drive. Nor was there 
any of the exaltation and intensity that a variation on the theme of Tristan 
and Iseult would demand. 


Ruth Gordon’s junket into her own youth with its sidelights on Ameri- 
can mores circa 1912 is at the opposite emotional pole from Land’s End. 
Dealing tenderly and realistically with small, remembered things it confines 
itself to developing with considerable subtlety and understanding a single 
facet of family relationship —- the moment when the human fledgling takes 
flight from the home nest. Donald Oenslager, with appropriate virtuosity, 
provides the Jones family of Wollaston, Mass. with a setting as meticulously 
realistic in every detail as his backgrounds for Land’s End (see THEATRE 
ARTS, December 1946) were atmospheric and allusive. The director, Garson 
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Kanin, has been equally successful in creating on the stage the nostalgic 
and affectionate mood which dominates the script. Though the high-school 
girl of the play, who was Ruth Gordon at sixteen, is ostensibly the centre 
of interest, it is her father, played by Fredric March with enthusiastic 
relish for character drawing, who holds attention. Here is yet another por- 
trait of an irascible pater familias with a heart of gold — a formula dear to 
American audiences and undoubtedly reflecting a widespread experience. 
Father Day and Father Jones, though one is at the top and the other at 
the bottom of the financial ladder, have much in common. They are both 
burdened with the responsibility of keeping the family bark afloat and they 
both have to grapple with what they consider, in their mid-Victorian male 
way, the light-minded idiocy of their womenfolk. Since both these plays 
are true-life fairy stories, Mrs. Day gets her way and Ruth Gordon Jones 
goes to the big city to become a great actress. And everyone, presumably, 
lives happily ever after — Life With Father for eight years on Broadway 
and Years Ago off to a good start. 

Miss Gordon’s gossamer play leans heavily for its effects on that curious 
sentiment which makes anything not actively unpleasant in the past seem 
at once absurd and slightly pathetic. The play reeks of this retrospective 
sentimentality which has even been known to make wars seem romantic 
and a little quaint when looked back on from the distance of twenty-five 
years. At any rate the dull, constricted life of a Boston suburb as seen by 
Miss Gordon from the vantage ground of a highly successful career in the 
theatre is replete with this ‘pathos of distance.’ The old-fashioned telephone 
apparatus, the cat under the sideboard, the excitement of an invitation to 
Harvard Class Day, the swooning strains of the Maxixe —all these are 
presented with a smiling tenderness by playwright and director alike and 
will be found highly acceptable to those who can take their weak tea with 
a great deal of sugar. Mr. March and Miss Eldridge as Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
are wholeheartedly in the mood and Patricia Kirkland makes a very en- 
gaging young Ruth Gordon bent on a career for which she seems to have 
no greater vocation than a disarming naivete and a wild desire to succeed. 


With the production of Androcles and the Lion the American Reper- 
tory Theatre adds comedy to its historical, tragical, romantical offerings. 
Shaw’s excursion into early Christian affairs is as witty as ever, but far more 
timely. Here, as in Joan of Lorraine, or Sartre’s Morts Sans Sépulture, is a 
discussion of the poignant theme of what men die for. Shaw’s outward gar- 
ment is of course motley, but the core of his argument is wonder. For all his 
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fun, he is tender about his little man who in spite of his shaking knees and 
muddled thinking has the courage to die for a cause. In Lavinia he sketches 
a modern saint in embryo — intellectually disillusioned but holding fast to 
the core of truth as she sees it. Of such substance were fashioned the heroic 
men and women of the resistance whose grim, unsung battles against Ger- 
man conquerors and quislings are only now coming to light. 

The new production of Androcles is lively and diverting. It treads 
lightly on the grimmer aspects of its subject, insisting on Shaw the jester 
rather than Shaw the prophet. Ernest Truex is beguiling as Androcles, a 
role cut to his order in which his amiable, small-town manner, his plaintive 
voice and absurd, helpless gestures are exactly right. Remo Bufano has 
modeled a nobly absurd lion’s head for John Becher to wear and Wolfgang 
Roth has designed a striking expressionist set made up of slightly cockeyed 
Roman motifs in white against bright-colored backdrops. The effect is light 
and brittle, sketched with deliberate humor. The direction in Margaret 
Webster’s competent hands also leans heavily on slapstick and horseplay for 
the more farcical passages. Philip Bourneuf as Caesar again captures atten- 
tion as in his other appearances with this company. He is nimble and intel- 
ligent as the cheerfully cynical Emperor. The production suffers from a 
major weakness in June Duprez’s performance. She is not able to convey the 
warmth and nobility which for all her irritating smugness lies at the heart 
of the role of Lavinia — and in consequence of the play as a whole. 

With Androcles and the unimportant and rather tedious curtain-raiser 
that precedes it, the American Repertory Theatre can now offer four nights 
of thoroughly worthwhile theatregoing. This venture has not yet had time 
to perfect an ensemble or develop brilliant talents but it has done excellently 
what it intended and has proved itself a valuable asset to the local scene. 
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THE SCHOOL 
FOR SCANDAL 


Freddy Wittop captures the 
authentic eighteenth-century 
flavor in his vivid costumes for 
the Sheridan comedy, to be 
produced by the American 
Repertory Theatre. Richard 
Waring plays Sir Charles Sur- 
face and Eva Le Gallienne ap- 
pears as Lady Sneerwell. Mr. 
Wittop is seen in another in- 
carnation in this issue with his 
drawings of Katherine Dun- 
ham and Iva Kitchell on pages 
31 and 32. In these lively 
sketches of fellow-dancers Mr. 
Wittop uses his dance-iden- 
tity: Federico Rey. 
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WILLIAM WYLER (right), director, with Gregg Toland, cameraman. 





William Wyler 


Director With a Passion and a Craft 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


o noT look for William Wyler’s films in li- 
braries or museums. They are not to be 
found there, since they flourish neither the mark 
of an insistent personality, nor the aura of experi- 
ment, nor the cachet of conscious striving after 
artistic effect which would make them natural 
candidates for the archives. But travel instead 
to the plushiest cinema palace in your commu- 
nity where, for the next few months, The Best 
Years of Our Lives should be playing out its first 
run; or wander down the sidestreets to the 
twenty-cent neighborhood houses where the best 
of the old motion pictures are kept alive in two- 
and three-day revivals, and sooner or later you 
will come across one of the Wyler pictures still 
playing to eager audiences and wearing its years 
becomingly. In a single week in December you 
could, by riding the subways from the Bronx to 
Brooklyn, see no less than five of the director’s 
films in this fashion: Dodsworth, These Three, 
Wuthering Heights, The Westerner, as well as 
his current hit at the Astor. 

This is their testimonial, that they survive by 
popular vote. It is dollar confirmation of Wyler’s 
assurance that ‘good pictures succeed’; for he is 
that rare phenomenon, a master-craftsman who 
seldom makes a bad film, almost never a failure. 


William Wyler, a sad-faced, greying man with 
a gentle air and a genial smile, virtually grew 
up in pictures. In 1922 (which, according to his 
official biography, would have made him a callow 
youth of twenty) he came to Hollywood from 
his native France and found a job with Carl 
Laemmle’s aid at Universal. From publicity to 
props to assistant director were strides quickly 
taken and in 1926 he was already directing mo- 


tion pictures on his own. They were not much 
by current standards, two-reei westerns, silent, of 
course. But the elements of story-telling were 
there: suspense and pace and cleancut exposition 
of plot. About fifty such films came off the Wyler 
assembly line in the next two years, and then 
made way for five-reelers whose titles can be ar- 
ranged to spell out the whole western story as 
Hollywood was relating it — Stolen Ranch, Hard 
Fists, Thunder Riders, Straight Shootin’, Desert 
Dust, Hell’s Heroes. 

By 1929, Wyler’s scene had moved out of the 
west and, judging once more from the titles, paid 
at least a fleeting respect to the gangster trade. 
Although he was soon reduced to a leisurely two 
or three pictures a year, dealing in terms of re- 
spectable budgets and handling such stars as 
Walter Huston (A House Divided) and John 
Barrymore (Counsellor-at-Law) he was still 
serving out his artistic apprenticeship. He ap- 
proached the point in the life of a creative worker 
when, having stowed a kit full of techniques, of 
tricks of the trade, it was time to secure his style 
and refine his methods. Now his task was elim- 
ination, the stern business of economizing on 
means, of shearing away the furbelows. Dra- 
matic necessity, instead of virtuosity, was the 
criterion, dramatic effect the goal. 

In 1935, for example, when he filmed The 
Good Fairy, that affable comedy featuring Mar- 
garet Sullavan, the director was roundly chastized 
for overindulging in closeups. This might have 
been laid to the fact that he was in love with his 
star at the time (they were later married and 
divorced), but whatever the reason his prodigal 
use of the same device in Wuthering Heights 
four years later was accepted without a murmur. 
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For in that stormy narrative of the gypsy Heath- 
cliff and his fatal love for Cathy, Wyler was 
using the closeup in a stylized fashion suited to 
the occasion. By singling out a character from 
time to time while carving others in silhouette 
across the edge of the frame he was helping to 
furnish Emily Bronté’s ornate romance with the 
kind of perspective it needed to be believed. To- 
day he is charier still of the closeup, using it ‘only 
when I want to make a point by excluding every- 
thing else from the audience’s view for a time.’ 
Earlier, in Dodsworth (1936), he had grappled 
with the problem of holding the attention during 
static moments, which recurred not infrequently 
in Sidney Howard’s script of the Lewis novel. 
Dialogues were played more often than not in 
front of an open window where the eye was be- 
guiled with the busy but generally irrelevant 
movement in the distance. By the time of The 
Little Foxes (1941) this scheme had given way 
to the more organic recourse to backgrounds in 
themselves dynamic and significant to the action: 
the slanting rail of a staircase; a cabinet full of 
Victorian gewgaws; the dramatic sweep of a 
damask curtain. Yet even in The Little Foxes, 
which in many ways marked the director’s ar- 
rival at full powers, there was still an inclination 
to overplay another stratagem, the mirror motif. 
Wyler’s task was not so much one of banishing 
such authentic elements as these from his film 
vocabulary as of learning to use them sparingly 
and where they could do the most good. In his 
latest film, The Best Years of Our Lives, the 
mirror reappears, this time in duet with the com- 
ical purpose of doubling the image of Fredric 
March in the doldrums of the morning-after; the 
window framing remote (and now relevant) ac- 
tion can be found in the drugstore scene, where 
it ties the manager’s office into the busy salesroom 
below; the closeup sparingly used has a poignant 
effect when it picks up the wistful countenance 
of Harold Russell or focuses on Teresa Wright’s 
shattered visage in a moment of anguish. 
Behind The Best Years of Our Lives, which 
carries three veterans through their return to 
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civilian life, lies World War II, which Wyler 
saw in closeup as a Major (later a Lieutenant 
Colonel ) in the Army Air Forces. In that capacity 
he spent two years overseas, making Memphis 
Belle and Thunderbolt, the former (which can 
be found at the Museum of Modern Art) an in- 
tensely actual reconstruction of a bombing mis- 
sion and the latter a documentary of the air war 
over Italy which was shelved with the end of 
hostilities. ‘No one,’ says Wyler, ‘could go through 
that experience and come out the same. You 
couldn’t live among war-worn civilians, among 
airmen flying missions and ground crews waiting 
for their return without learning about people 
and how they function as individuals.’ Not people 
in terms of dramatic generalities, but in terms of 
their own uniqueness. 

What this change of focus meant to Wyler’s 
creative growth is measured by the difference 
between Mrs. Miniver and The Best Years of 
Our Lives. In 1942, when Mrs. Miniver went 
before the cameras with Greer Garson in the role 
of the middle-class English matron caught up 
with her brood in the bombings, Hollywood was 
more than six-thousand miles from embattled 
Britain, it was in another world. Not with the 
most conscientious effort of imagination could 
Wyler envisage the men and women of his story 
in accurate detail. Mrs. Miniver emerged a gal- 
lant picture, splendidly mounted in all depart- 





ments, ‘but as soon as I went to England a year | 


later,’ Wyler recalls, ‘I began to see the mistakes 
I had made, small errors of emphasis, little details 
unimportant in themselves but just enough to 
make it seem less than real. 

“In The Best Years of Our Lives,’ he continues, 
that couldn’t have happened. I knew these peo 
ple, had shared a good many of their experiences. 
When I went on the set in the morning it was 
no problem to imagine what they would do in 
a situation because I already knew it in my heart. 
That is why people say they like the picture be- 
cause it’s so real. But don’t misunderstand. A 
picture of reality alone is nothing. It is dull. Only 
when reality has been molded into a dramatic 
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pattern can it hold an audience. When they say 
“it is real” they are saying first of all — maybe 
to themselves — “‘it is good.” ’ 

This is the kind of reality that gives The Best 
Years of Our Lives its special quality, the reality 
that Wyler and Robert Sherwood knew in their 
hearts and communicated to every member of 
the cast from the five leading players down to 
the anonymous extra in the role of farmer Novak. 
For the truth of this picture is more than accu- 
rate observation, more even than skilful retelling, 
it is the truth that compassion finds where the 
eye cannot follow. 

Wyler is not inclined to agree that his latest 
film represents a new trend towards injecting 
fact-film techniques into fiction pictures. ‘It still 
depends on the story. If you are familiar with 
the history of motion pictures you know that 
there are no new discoveries. Nothing we did in 
Best Years is new. Richard de Rochemont [with 
his fact-cum-fiction films] has discovered nothing 
new. Not even Orson Welles invented anything 
in Citizen Kane that hadn’t been seen before. 
But what they have done is to take something 
that was used before, perhaps only in a shot or 
a scene, and to follow it through with style. They 
have made it work. That is why they deserve the 
credit they get. 

‘When you start out to make a picture you 
have to decide on the style the story demands and 
carry it out from beginning to end. This is the 
reason sO many pictures in Hollywood are no 
better. They take a story, and one man produces 
it, another writes the script and still another 
directs, each one doing his assignment without 
regard for what the others are about. A picture 
needs the integrity that comes when a director 
and a writer battle together to mold a story out 
of what they want to say and a sure sense of 
how they want to say it.’ 


For much of his concern with integrity and 
style, as well as for the courage to follow his 
stories through to their dramatic high spots, 
Wyler credits the influence of Lillian Hellman 
with whom he has worked on three motion pic- 
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tures: These Three (1936), the playwright’s 
screen version of her own work, The Children’s 
Hour; Dead End (1937), for which Miss Hell- 
man wrote the script from Sidney Kingsley’s 
original; and The Little Foxes, with a screen- 
play by the author. ‘Sometimes a hypersensitive 
critic accuses me of overreaching myself drama- 
tically, of going corny. But this I am sure of, 
that going slightly too far is less of a crime than 
not going far enough. Nothing is more wasteful 
than to play a scene at less than its maximum 
effect, and to play a whole picture that way is 
fatal. You have to hit and hit hard at times.’ 

Wyler is a notoriously careful craftsman who 
prefers to surround himself with people of similar 
accomplishment. Although he has never come 
closer to forming a writer-director team than his 
three-time partnership with Lillian Hellman, it 
is evident that he favors scriptwriters who are 
also playwrights of distinction. That he has made 
almost no original stories in recent years — The 
Westerner (1941) and the war documentaries 
are the exceptions — seems less the result of a 
conscious choice than of his natural inclination 
toward a work that comes with its problem 
thought through, its characters fulfilled, its be- 
ginning, middle and end already in alignment. 
His casts, too, show a preponderance of players 
trained on the stage, and supporting roles are 
filled with as diligent precision as the leads. If 
Wyler is never given to playing up surface beauty 
for its own sake, he is not beyond pictorial splen- 
dor when it suits his purposes, whether it be the 
sombre beauty of the heath in Wuthering 
Heights or the ice-blue sheen of the morning sky 
in Memphis Belle. With Gregg Toland behind 
the camera more often than not, his visual style 
has ranged on occasion all the way from the 
shadowed precision of The Little Foxes to the 
candid disorder of The Best Years of Our Lives. 
Although his tastes in music are conservative, he 
is gifted with a shrewd sense of the impact of 
music on emotional tone. 

Having fulfilled a prewar obligation to Samuel 
Goldwyn with his latest release, William Wyler 
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is now on his own with Frank Capra, George 
Stevens and Samuel Briskin in a new independent 
producing company, Liberty Films. These four 
men are indulging in the proverbial soldier’s 
dream, ‘a little business of my own,’ believing that 
in films, as in the other arts, authority should 
stem from the creative workers. Since all three 
directors (Briskin is the business partner) have 
made it abundantly clear in the past that the pic- 
tures they like to make are the pictures the public 
likes to see, they stand an excellent chance of 
mating profits and ideals in happy wedlock. 

In Liberty, each partner owns equal shares in 
each film, with the power of veto at only two 
points: the choice of story and the budget. On 
these matters three out of four must agree at the 


outset. A releasing arrangement with RKO pro- 
vides that each man need deliver only a single 
production a year, which spares the directors the 
ordinary pressure of heavy schedules. The first 
Liberty release is Capra’s It’s a Wonderful Life. 

What Wyler’s next picture will be is anybody’s 
guess. He would favor a comedy if a likely one 
came along. But whatever the story, the odds are 
that before he is done, it will be a good film. 

‘What makes a good film?’ Wyler does not 
hurry his answer. “That’s a hard one, but I'll 
make a stab at it. Some people say it just takes a 
good story. I think it takes more than that. You 
have to have the passion to tell the story, and 
you have to know how to tell it with style. That’s 
it, I think. A story, a passion and a craft.’ 





Checklist of William Wyler Films 


1946 
THE BEST YEARS OF OUR Lives (Goldwyn). 


1945 
THUNDERBOLT, Army Air Force documentary (completed 


but not released). 
1944 
MEMPHIS BELLE, Army Air Force documentary. 
1942 

MRS. MINIVER (MGM), with Greer Garson, Walter 
Pidgeon, Teresa Wright. From Jan Struther’s novel. 
Winner of six Academy Awards. 

1941 

THE LITTLE Foxes (Goldwyn), with Bette Davis, Herbert 
Marshall, Teresa Wright. Script by Alan Campbell, 
Dorothy Parker, Arthur Kober, from Lillian Hellman’s 
play and screenplay. Camera: Gregg Toland. 

1940 

THE WESTERNER (Goldwyn), with Gary Cooper, Walter 
Brennan. Original screenplay by Niven Busch and Jo 
Swerling. Camera: Gregg Toland. 

THE LETTER (Warner), with Bette Davis, Herbert Mar- 
shall. Screenplay by Howard Koch from Somerset 
Maugham’s original. Camera: Tony Gaudio. 

1939 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS (Goldvyn), with Merle Oberon, 
Laurence Olivier, David Niven. Script by Hecht and 
MacArthur from Bronté novel. Camera: Toland. 

1938 

jyezesec (Warner), with Bette Davis, Henry Fonda. 

Camera: Ernest Haller. Won Academy Award for Davis. 
1937 

DEAD END (Goldwyn), with Sylvia Sidney, Joel McCrea, 
Humphrey Bogart. Lillian Hellman script from Sidney 
Kingsley play. Camera: Gregg Toland. 

1936 
THESE THREE (Goldwyn), with Miriam Hopkins, Merle 
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Oberon, Joel McCrea. Lillian Hellman script from her 
play, The Children’s Hour. Camera: Gregg Toland. 
popswortH (Goldwyn), with Walter Huston, Ruth 
Chatterton. Sidney Howard script from the Sinclair 

Lewis novel. Camera: Rudolph Maté. 

COME AND GET IT (Goldwyn), started by Howard Hawks 
and completed by Wyler. With Edward Arnold, Joel 
McCrea, Frances Farmer, Walter Brennan. Camera: 
Gregg Toland and Rudolph Maté. 


1935 
THE Goop FAIRY (Universal), with Margaret Sullavan, 
Frank Morgan, Herbert Marshall, Reginald Owen. 
Preston Sturges script from the play by Ferenc Molnar. 
THE GAY DECEPTION (Fox), with Francis Lederer, Frances 
Dee. Screenplay by Don Hartman and Stephen Avery. 
1934 
GLAMOUR (Universal), with Constance Cummings and 
Paul Lukas. 
1933 
HER FIRST MATE ( Universal), with Slim Summerville and 
ZaSu Pitts. 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW (Universal), with John Barrymore. 
Script by Elmer Rice from his own play. 
1932 
TOM BROWN OF CULVER (Universal), with Tom Brown. 
1931 
A HOUSE DivipeD (Universal), with Walter Huston, Kent 
Douglass, Helen Chandler. ‘Dialoguer’: John Huston. 
1930 
HELL’s HEROES (Universal), with Charles Bickford. 
THE stoRM (Universal), with Lupe Velez. 
1929 
LOVE TRAP (Universal), silent with Laura La Plante. 
THE SHAKEDOWN (Universal), silent. 
1928 
THUNDER RIDERS (Universal), silent. 
ANYBODY HERE SEEN KELLY? (Universal), silent. 
1927 and 1926 
Approximately 7 five-reel and 50 two-reel westerns. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST returns John Gielgud to Broad- 


way. Margaret Rutherford (Miss Prism in London) will play Lady Bracknell. 
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JOHN GIELGUD in his 1939 production of Hamlet at Elsinore 





John Gielgud: Actor 
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IKE THE rest of the handful of first-raters 
L since Roscius was an actor in Rome, John 
Gielgud is liberally endowed with faults. Kemble 
was cold, and Macready was pompous, and 
Irving dragged one foot and croaked like a bull- 
frog — so they tell us. We can see for ourselves, 
now and without having to be told, that Giel- 
gud’s physique seriously limits his range and 
choice among the great acting parts. He cannot, 
for example, walk across the stage without sug- 
gesting that his knees are tied together with a 
silken scarf. This is a crying fault, of course, but 
it cannot be mended now. Kemble could not 
warm himself up. Macready could not conde- 
scend. Gielgud cannot walk. There it is. 

He also has to contend — and usually, it must 
be said, contends successfully — with a natural 
hauteur of being. This has wittily but not un- 
justly been likened to William Hazlitt’s descrip- 
tion of Kemble — the abstracted air of a man 
just about to sneeze. It expresses itself in a certain 
aloof poise of the head, a certain diffidence in 
the glance from the half-closed eyes and in the 
general bearing a certain fastidium (if one may 
coin a word to denote something not quite fas- 
tidiousness), something between the hoity-toity 
and a plain distaste for things common, mean or 
blatant. 

Vocally, too, it must be said that he always 
could on occasion, and still can on occasion, 
lose control and lapse in excited passages into 
hysterical whining or petulant shrieks. But this 
happens less and less often as his career goes on, 
and it should be said at once that this is the rare 
defect of his most valuable quality. That attri- 
bute, his speaking voice, is supreme in our time 
for lyrical flexibility. It has made him, and it 
keeps him, incomparable as a lyrical actor. It is 
an inheritance. Gielgud’s maternal grandmother 


was Kate Terry who retired young but whose 
Juliet I have heard praised — by very old play- 
goers with very long memories — above any of 
her younger sister Ellen’s performances. The 
Terry voice is something unique in timbre — 
warm, tender, glowing, expressive. 


Gielgud has a higher share of this peculiar 
vocal beauty than any of the family since Ellen’s 
prime. Over the past twenty years I have been 
won to and moved by his various performances 
through the sheer exquisiteness of his verbal de- 
livery. Thus I said of his Mercutio: ‘With this 
actor’s delivery of the Queen Mab lines they 
become a scherzo, the words fluttering from 
Mercutio’s brain as lightly as the elfin vision that 
they drew. Even the death-scene, following hard 
upon, and made the more poignant by the vital- 
ity with which this Mercutio had been sketched, 
was hardly more moving than the famous 
speech.’ Dealing with his Romeo I see that I 
pounce on another of his shortcomings in ihose 
days (he has much improved since, in this re- 
spect) —his inability to pay court, to make 
stage-love: “This new Romeo is more the worn 
young philosopher wondering about himself 
than the sultry young lover wondering about his 
Juliet. He seems, in fact, not particularly in love 
with that young lady; but he is particularly in 
love with love itself and with the poet’s unex- 
ampled expression of it.’ 

Dealing, on the other hand, with his Richard 
II — one of the minor-key roles in Shakespeare 
in which he continues to be matchlessly fine — 
I said: ‘Mr. Gielgud’s face, growing more and 
more haggard with his eager woe, his voice 
ranging from a moving whisper to the keenest 
pitch of the King’s unavailing imperiousness, 
and most of all his hands, modeling the lines as 
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they were delivered and in themselves poetical, 
suave, regal — these attributes make the charac- 
ter a shining monument to human sorrow. The 
actor rightly luxuriated in Richard’s griefs, and 
obliged us to luxuriate along with him.’ 

It is in these introspectives — with Hamlet at 
the head of them — that this actor has always 
been at his best. Of his 1939 Hamlet I said: 
‘Mr. Gielgud’s interpretation of the Dane has 
now passed from faulty exquisiteness to some- 
thing nearly perfect in its way. There is now a 
logic in his anger and a wildness in his calm. 
There used to be in this Hamlet something lack- 
adaisical and weak here and there. Now, from 
the beginning to the late end, we can sit back 
and heed the fine artist over and over again ex- 
celling in his own delivery, in his own phrasing 
in the musician’s sense of the term. Or we sit 
forward to observe the new excitements he has 
added — the unhesitant handling of this uncut 
Hamlet’s morbidity, for example.’ 

In two Old Vic revivals of The Tempest he 
gave Prospero a towering eloquence which made 
that obstreperous old bore wholly tolerable for 
once —I mean, for twice! In Macbeth he put 
up a performance of the most taut and tingling 
sensibility —a performance marred only by the 
fault that we just could not believe that this 
Thane was the murderer of that King Duncan. 
The great virtue of his Raskolnikoff in Dostoiev- 
sky’s Crime and Punishment — another intro- 
spective who commits murder — is that he plays 
cogently and piercingly and expressively enough 
to make us believe that he really has committed 
his crime this time, and committed it unfalter- 
ingly, with an axe. This is a hauntingly poetical 
performance delivered in the plainest of prose. 
He may be saying something as bald as ‘Don’t 
thank me, Sonia — we are the same, you and I!’ 
to the poor girl next door who has been driven 
by poverty to prostitution. But he delivers every 
nuance of this prose part with the vocal beauty 
and with the imaginative intensity that he usually 
keeps for Shakespeare. He does so because he has 
the intelligence to realize that the great Russian 
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is near-Shakespearean in his soarings and plumb- 
ings into the metaphysics of humanity. 

Gielgud’s last presentation of King Lear, in a 
production directed by Granville-Barker himself, 
had several marvelous moments which have not 
been obliterated from memory even by Laurence 
Olivier’s triumphant exposition of that supreme 
part the other day. Must any decision be come to 
as to which is the better of our two best trage- 
dians? Is comparison necessary, and not merely 
what Dogberry would call ‘odorous’? Does one 
ask a traveler in Italy whether he prefers Florence 
to Venice? Both have their glories — that is all. 

One thing must be said if any comparison 
must be instituted. It is that Olivier is obviously 
and by nature better suited to the heroic parts, 
the extroverts, than is Gielgud, who very rightly 
and shrewdly leaves the King Hals and the 
Richard Crookbacks well alone. Outside Shakes- 
peare the ways of these two major actors lie far 
apart. Possessing remarkable style and elegance 
in costume, Gielgud has several times excelled 
himself in the English comedy of manners be- 
tween Congreve and Wilde. Of his Joseph Sur- 
face in The School for Scandal I wrote: ‘It is to 
his credit in the part that he does not at all re- 
mind us of his suffering Shakespearean kings 
and princes. He is specious and not at all villain- 
ous, having mastered the vitally necessary plausi- 
bility of the role. He clothes the character in a 
grey-and-white silken hypocrisy, and with each 
sentiment he is far more in and of the period than 
any other character in the production!’ 


Wilde in his best and lightest comedy is in the 
direct line of descent from Congreve and Sheri- 
dan, and The Importance of Being Earnest 
would certainly be included in almost any critic’s 
list of the six best artificial comedies in the English 
language. Gielgud’s Jack Worthing, the last time 
I saw it, had attained a cool and easy perfection. 
Building up this role in several revivals he has 
gradually succeeded in making a comic virtue of 
that natural hauteur which I began by instancing 
as one of his handicaps. His icy gravity as Jack, 
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mocking but never consciously mocking, proud 
but without the petulance into which this actor 
can too easily fall, witty but with no self-appro- 
batory knowledge of the fact, is now as dead- 
perfect as his late-Victorian man-about-town 
deportment. 

And finally, going back to Congreve and his 
Love for Love — a Restoration play in quite the 
highest tradition of old English comedy — we 
have Valentine, the comic-romantic lover who 
feigns madness to achieve his purpose. It is said 
to have been the great tragedian Betterton’s first 
part in comedy. Gielgud has to be seen to be 
believed in it. The famous mad scene in this 
play oddly evokes memories of all the best things 
he has done in the far-removed world of Shakes- 
pearean tragedy. Among its many astonishing 
suggestions is an astonishing suggestion of Romeo 
defying the stars in his half-insane pet against 
circumstance in general. This immensely witty 
and engaging performance is indeed a compound 
of all the crackbrains, set out with the most deli- 
cate sense of burlesque. Here, repeatedly, is 
Hamlet mad as the wind, but with none of the 
Dane’s slight but admitted bias towards the west; 
Valentine is mad due north, and hawks and 
handsaws or heronshaws are all one to him. 
Here is a hint of Macbeth’s frenzy at Banquo’s 
unexpected return from his gory ditch, and here 
is even a suggestion of King Lear storming at 
the storm. Here, too, are all the lunatics of Re- 
naissance tragedy rolled together and dished up 
for sheer fun. 

It is a startling performance — one to startle 
those who only know their Congreve on paper. 
Valentine in the study seems only a rather 
puzzling and inconsequent part. But given a de- 
livery so varied, so choicely phrased, so consum- 
mately elegant in mood, speech and gesture, and 
so deliciously fantasticated in the mad scene, the 
part is revealed as a superb one — certainly one 
of Gielgud’s best. Let those who imagine any 
over-stating partisanship here go and view this 
production of this rich, bawdy, heavenly comedy. 
And then let them note particularly the crown 
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of this Valentine’s performance, the lovely, low- 
toned sincerity of one of the last of his speeches 
to the melting Angelica: ‘I have been disap- 
pointed of my only hope; and he that loses hope 
may part with anything. I never valued fortune, 
but as it was subservient to my pleasure; and my 
only pleasure was to please this lady: I have 
made many vain attempts, and find at last that 
nothing but my ruin can effect it; which for that 
reason, I will sign — Give me the paper.’ 

This doubtless reads quite frigidly. Spoken as 
it is spoken by John Gielgud it becomes the 
testament — warm, tender, glowing, expressive 
(like the Terry voice) — of a heart filled with 
the purest and most disinterested kind of human 
devotion. But perhaps I grow laudatory! Why 
not, after all? Can one, quite seriously, withhold 
paeans of praise from an actor who throughout a 
career of the greatest distinction — and he is 
still only in his earliest forties — has displayed 
the purest and most disinterested kind of devo- 
tion to the highest order of stage plays, stage 
direction and stage playing? We think of his 
early Old Vic seasons, from 1929 to 1931, when 
he made his name in classical tragedy and com- 
edy. Of his bringing Shakespeare to the West 
End of London and reinstating him there ap- 
parently for good. Of his encouragement of new 
playwrights — Gordon Daviot, Ronald Macken- 
zie, Rodney Ackland, John Perry, Eric Linklater. 
Of the exquisite and unforgettable revivals of 
Chekhov plays he appeared in and associated 
himself with — The Seagull (directed by Komi- 
sarjevsky) and The Three Sisters (by Michel 
Saint-Denis). Of his exciting evolution as an ac- 
tor, of his high integrity as director and manager, 
of his unquestioned taste and artistry — even in 
some few blunders which were honorable blun- 
ders. All in all, is it possible to mention any man 
alive who has done more to raise and sustain the 
artistic standard of the English theatre? As a 
final well-merited paean we may repeat of Giel- 
gud what Andrew Marvell said in his Horatian 
Ode: ‘He nothing common did or mean upon 
that memorable scene.’ 
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From Green Table to Voodoo 


The Dance in Review 


CECIL SMITH 


OTHING ages as quickly as novelty. Nothing 
N recedes into the commonplace more relent- 
lessly than the unfamiliar. Every artistic move- 
ment encounters its crisis, when its novelty be- 
comes cliche and its strangeness becomes con- 
vention. From this point forward it can live only 
by the inner strength of its ideas; it can no longer 
hope to make an impression through mere style 
and outward manner. 

The Jooss Ballet, returning to the United States 
after an absence of nearly seven years, has found 
itself confronted by such a crisis, and the denoue- 
ment is a tragic one. Kurt Jooss and his company 
have kept repeating the past, and the times have 
left them behind. Meanwhile Antony Tudor and 
Martha Graham have created many works bolder 
and richer than The Green Table, while George 
Balanchine, in a series of superb compositions 
from the Danses Concertantes to The Four Tem- 
peraments, has shown that classical ballet in 
the Petipa tradition still retains stirring poten- 
tialities. 

The war years in England were hard on the 
Jooss Ballet. New dancers — particularly male 
dancers — could not be found; the school, which 
kept the performers’ technique strong and con- 
fident, had to be abandoned; and neither the 
physical nor the spiritual climate was favorable 
to the invention of new works. Moreover, Mr. 
Jooss, who has always given the enterprise its 
prime impulse, has been in poor health. 

Consequently the season of the Jooss Ballet at 
the City Centre offered little more than a suave 
ensemble, moving with an expertness of articu- 
lation and uniformity of idiom which can be 
achieved only by dancers who have been together 
long enough to respond to one another by second 
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nature. A trance-like air of unreality hung over 
many of the performances, so that the audiences 
responded apathetically, as though what they saw 
had not meant much to them. 

Because it remains the strongest conception 
among the works in the Jooss repertory, the four- 
teen-year-old The Green Table has suffered most 
severely from this decrease in voltage. Where an 
implacable drive and a grim, earthbound heavi- 
ness once made the war scenes a bitter denun- 
ciation of the ten diplomats bickering around the 
green conference table until the peace of the 
world is destroyed, these passages now have evap- 
orated into scarcely more than the exploitation 
of a particular kind of stylized and rather spine- 
less movement. 

Yet The Green Table at least presents an idea 
which is as arresting today as it was fourteen 
years ago, since diplomacy does not change. Most 
of the other works are demi-ballets, presenting 
attenuated stories in a tame dance idiom devoid 
of both the most attractive display elements of 
ballet and the strongest ranges of modern move- 
ment. Some of the best values of the Jooss past 
are preserved in Big City, whose steps associated 
with jazz of the 1920’s retain an evocative period 
quality. The piece that ought to be most quickly 
interred, on the other hand, is Pandora. In 
his most visionary moment Ted Shawn never 
dreamed up an outlay of mock-heroics to rival 
this pretentious forty-five-minute allegory about 
the baleful activities of the Evils and Miseries 
loosed from Pandora’s box. Somewhere between 
these two in value lies Company at the Manor, 
unmusically danced to Beethoven’s ‘Spring So- 
nata,’ in which a mild satire on old-fashioned 
English country life is quite graciously set forth. 
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In Le Bosquet, the first essay in choreography by 
the young dancer Hans Zullig, the lyrical eigh- 
teenth-century pastoral material recalls Agnes 
de Mille’s Tally-Ho. The composition lacks fluent 
and cumulative form, however, and the vocabu- 
lary of movements and floor patterns is small. 


For real excitement and vitality of invention 
in theatre dance during the pre-Christmas season 
it was necessary to look to Katherine Dunham 
and her company, whose Bal Négre could have 
remained much longer than seven weeks if the 
Belasco had not been promised to Burlesque. 
There was nothing in Miss Dunham’s fast- 
moving and sensuous entertainment to indicate 
that her creative vim has begun to give out. On 
the contrary, Bal Négre is the best planned and 
most continuously interesting evening Miss Dun- 
ham has yet presented. 
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Katherine Dunham, sketched by Federico Rey 


THE DANCE IN REVIEW 


The peak of the program is L’Ag’ya, the Mar- 
tinique folk piece composed for the Chicago 
WPA in 1938 and reworked for the present en- 
gagement. At the beginning of this work one 
catches a reminiscent glimpse of the pallid ballet 
routines into which Miss Dunham sometimes 
used to slip, before she had completely discovered 
how to retain the integrity of her wonderful 
Caribbean materials. But this is only for a few 
moments and it is readily forgotten as L’Ag’ya 
moves with fierce power through its Voodoo 
incantations on to the ritualistic fight to the 
death between two men, from which the work 
derives its title. As it is performed in Martinique, 
L’Ag’ya combines the orgiastic fury of primitive 
emotion with sheer theatrical exhibitionism. The 
dance frequently continues until one of the two 
men has been killed by the other; but meanwhile 
the rules of the dance-fight are strictly prescribed, 
and the performers are as eager for audience 
approval as any Spanish bullfighter. By dimin- 
ishing the element of brutality to the point at 
which it becomes acceptable to an audience 
whose sentiments are more easily bruised than 
those of the natives of Martinique, and at the 
same time retaining every ounce of purely theat- 
rical weight, Miss Dunham has created one of 
the most forceful works in the entire contem- 
porary dance repertory. 


With the exception of Michael Kidd’s chore- 
ography for Finian’s Rainbow, the dancing in 
the season’s grim harvest of musical comedies 
has been of decidedly sketchy interest. It is good 
news indeed that Mr. Kidd has found his true 
metier in musical comedy, for despite its simple 
charm the essentially vaudevillian attitude of On 
Stage indicated that Mr. Kidd did not see the 
serious artistic level toward which Ballet Theatre 
must climb. The story of Finian’s Rainbow, in 
which Southern hill-folk accept the appearance 
of an Irish leprechaun as a normal occurrence, 
found Mr. Kidd unembarrassed, and ready with 
a bagful of cheerful ideas, His dances help more 
than any other feature of the production to close 
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the awkward gap between realism and fantasy. 
The dancers mingle naturally with the other vil- 
lagers, somewhat in the manner Agnes de Mille 
devised for Oklahoma!, and the transitions into 
and out of set pieces are smooth. There is always 
a feeling of spontaneous informality, attained by 
avoiding stereotyped symmetrical groupings and 
by using a free and wide range of movement 
without insistence upon overworked mannerisms. 

Possibly Mr. Kidd’s achievement seemed even 
more delightful than it would have in a less 
dreary musical comedy season. Not one other 
satisfying exhibit of dancing appeared in the 
whole sketchy list of fall musicals. Helen Tamiris 
at least handled her tiny group of dancers taste- 
fully in Park Avenue, but neither the monotonous 
theme of the play nor the small stage area left 
unencumbered by fancy furniture enabled her 
imagination to take wings. If Charles Weidman 
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looked in on more than one rehearsal of If the 
Shoe Fits, 1 miss my guess. Nobody ever pulled 
that show together, in any of its departments. 
But the nadir was reached in Aida Broadbent’s 
Hollywood ballet-school bromides with which 
Gypsy Lady is now regaling London. 


Outside the Broadway area, the dance theatre 
has been given a new lease on life by the newly- 
formed Ballet Society. The group’s opening 
bill, given by a mixture of amateur and profes- 
sional dancers and musicians in the auditorium 
of the Central High School of Needle Trades, 
consisted of the world premiere of Mr. Balan- 
chine’s latest ballet, The Four Temperaments, to 
the noble Paul Hindemith score which had al- 
ready been heard in concert performance; and a 
restoration, in the manner of its 1925 Paris pro- 
duction, of Ravel’s glittering fantasy, L’Enfant 
et les Sortiléges. The high achievement of this 
first program lends keen interest to the promises 
for the rest of the year, which include almost a 
dozen venturesome works. 


To Iva Kitchell, whose high-spirited New York 
audience almost filled the great reaches of 
Carnegie Hall, we are indebted for proof that 
dancing which is alleged to be funny may be 
funny in actual fact. In the field of dance satire 
Miss Kitchell has no competitor. Unlike most 
dancers who try to poke fun at their colleagues, 
her technique is almost as secure as that of the 
artists whose foibles she exposes, whether she 
wears the classical tutu or the typical modern 
dancer’s Mother Hubbard. With what sly malice 
she plays up the bad moments of classical ballet, 
as she freezes into a too solid arabesque, displays 
the prettiness of her hands and arms with evident 
self-satisfaction, or exaggerates the impression of 
elevation in an exit leap! And how knowingly 
she exposes the mock-profundity of some of the 
modern dances done to the accompaniment of re- 
cited words, as she stretches, turns, jumps scissor- 
wise and falls groveling to the floor in order to 
interpret the aching text of Soul in Search! 
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Fritz von Unruh 
Hero, Apostle and Poet 


HE IMMIGRATION department was shocked 
pret the war to receive a request for a visi- 
tor’s entry permit from a former Prussian Army 
officer whose ancestors for generations had held 
high military and government posts. His books, 
mostly in German, were presented as his creden- 
tials. Not many Americans had ever heard of 
Fritz von Unruh and, unfortunately, many of 
those had completely forgotten his inspired lyrics 
and his noble poetic dramas. Like so many other 
German names his had passed, unconsciously 
perhaps, into the ranks of names better not re- 
membered. Yet Thomas Mann said he was will- 
ing to assume full responsibility for von Unruh’s 
moral and political character. And Albert Ein- 
stein wrote of him as ‘a man chiseled on the lines 
of the Prophets of old.’ So America, the land of 
the free, honored herself by welcoming this extra- 
ordinary man, ‘hero, apostle and poet in one.’ 

In Fritz von Unruh, A Monograph (Rudolf 
Schick: $2.50) the skeleton of von Unruh’s story 
is told by Dr. Alvin Kronacher, who before the 
war had produced seven of von Unruh’s plays. 

At the age of eight Fritz von Unruh, in line 
with family tradition, was enrolled in a military 
academy where he showed such unusual promise 
that he was shifted to the Prince’s School where 
the Kaiser’s sons were being trained. A little 
later, while at the University, his first play was 
accepted by Max Reinhardt for the Deutsches 
Theater. When his commanding officer heard of 
this von Unruh was offered the alternative of 
giving up the performance or losing his commis- 
sion (he was a lieutenant then). He chose the 
latter. In 1913, while Germany was busy pre- 
paring for war, he wrote an anti-war play, Prince 
Louis Ferdinand, banned by the Kaiser. 

When war was declared von Unruh made his 
most fateful decision to fight war as ‘a soldier of 


peace’ beside his fellows in the trenches. He 
served as a patrol officer, was seriously wounded, 
but managed to write a manifesto against war, 
Facing the Decision, for which he was courtmar- 
tialed and only saved from the death penalty by 
the friendship of one of the generals. The poem 
of course was forbidden by the military censor 
but a soldier found it and copied it, and it was 
passed from hand to hand in the trenches. After 
the battle of Verdun the Chief of Staff (who 
should, it seems, have known better by this time) 
engaged von Unruh to write an account of the 
battle to bolster military spirit. He accepted, and 
wrote a fiery diatribe instead and again his life 
was saved by his army commander. So the cycle 
continued — more plays, poems, novels, all anti- 
war, all banned — until the Weimar Republic 
brought respite and von Unruh’s works were 
made known openly to his countrymen. 

After years of exile under the Nazis von Unruh 
escaped from a concentration camp in France 
and came to America. A new vitriolic novel from 
his pen, designed to bury the myth of Nazi su- 
periority, is announced for publication in the 
spring. 

Perhaps, some happy day, a new generation of 
Germans will read von Unruh and know what 
their ancestors missed by not listening to him. 
The plays are, truly, like prophecies. They might 
not play well in our swift-moving theatre; the 
speeches are too long, the action too slow. Yet 
they have a concentration of beauty and power in 
their poetry or prose and a message of brother- 
hood among men which the world could well 
use today. It is startling to find a plea for ‘One 
World’ in a German play, dated 1920: 

‘Every land fills a great book with hero tales, 
the strife of color against color, and calls it his- 
tory. Why does not one of you sevenfold wise 
ones talk of the whole round globe which charms 
my hand as I turn it? Why talk forever of Chi- 
nese Walls, of Egypt’s triangle and India’s bed 
of nails, of needled minarets? What made the 
world round? Was it not the will to fly around 
it in rejoicing?” EDITH J. R. ISAACS 
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Between Two Years 


The Films in Review 


rom Italy, Open City; from France, Les 

Enfants du Paradis; from Great Britain, 
Henry V; from Hollywood, The Best Years of 
Our Lives. It was a happy coincidence that 
brought these four motion pictures, each made 
in a different country in a different year, to the 
screens of America within the span of the last 
twelve months. Coming together as they did, 
they mounted in impressive array the length and 
breadth of the cinema’s powers, its intensity and 
its scope. More potently than the best-turned 
phrases they argued the value of a free interna- 
tional screen. If, paradoxically, each one of these 
films was singularly national in character and 
conception, this only helped to confirm the notion 
that on so high a level of expression national 
barriers are made to be surmounted. 

Insofar as the returns are in, this argument 
finds support at the box-office. Henry V, 
Laurence Olivier’s Technicolor transcription of 
Shakespeare’s historical pageant, has far out- 
stayed its original run in every city where it has 
opened to date, and certain wiseacres are begin- 
ning to concede that it might even do well in 
Keokuk. Open City, the film of the Italian re- 
sistance, is approaching its fiftieth week at the 
little World Theatre in New York, and has played 
over 275 spots throughout the country to an au- 
dience nearing four million. From London, C. A. 
Lejeune reports that Les Enfants du Paradis 
(which at this recording has only been seen over 
here in Hollywood) ‘is the fashionable success of 
London today . . . the talk of the theatre world 
and the delight of Mayfair . . . all existing rec- 
ords for the Rialto were smashed in the first week 
of showing.’ If The Best Years of Our Lives has 
not yet had time to make its way abroad, it is 
safe to predict that sooner or later it will find its 
way to the ends of the earth or at least as far 
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as there are men and women who were torn apart 
by the war and thrust together again in the 
sudden and tortured atmosphere of the peace. 


The story would be a cheerful one if it ended 
here; but the sad fact is that while films have 
proved their ability to transcend the barriers be- 
tween nations, our audience shows no apparent 
inclination to see those barriers dissolve into dust. 
For every foreign picture that finds its audience 
in this country, many others of unquestionable 
excellence languish and fail outside of New York 
and one or two other municipal high spots. 

Mayer-Burstyn, the firm which has toured 
Open City with notable results, has been virtually 
unable to fill the seats for their fine double-bill 
combining Toscanini’s Hymn of the Nations with 
Francoise Rosay’s Portrait of a Woman. The 
Winter Garden, J. Arthur Rank’s showplace in 
New York, ironically celebrates the fact that it 
lost less money than it might have expected in 
the first year of operation. MGM-International, 
which started so splendidly using up dollar credits 
abroad by importing such first-class pictures as [t 
Happened at the Inn and The Last Chance, has 
suspended activities in a fit of indecision as to 
whether to dub or to title, a dilemma undoubtedly 
incurred by the fact that their pictures have failed 
to find a sufficient nationwide audience in either 
condition. 

It is a result of this last event that Jericho be- 
comes the first true French resistance film to be 
seen in America, since La Bataille du Rail, which 
might have preceded it, was immobilized in the 
MGM web. Released by André Lelarge, Jericho 
is a fictional reconstruction of an incident that 
took place in France sometime after the Allied 
landings. Fifty hostages held by the Germans to 
insure the safety of a gasoline train in the sta- 








Pierre Brasseur and cast in Jericho 


tion at Amiens are condemned to be shot when 
the train is blown up by the FFI. With this situ- 
ation as the focal point Sacha Gordine has pro- 
duced a fiery drama, directed by Henri Calef 
with a script by Claude Heymann and Charles 
Spaak (scenarist of La Grande Illusion and Ker- 
messe Héroique). Stern and unglamorous, with 
many scenes which have the appearance of clips 
from actuality films, Jericho fills out its canvas 
with a series of authentic portraits of modest 
people raised to heroic heights by a turn of events. 
Phe unpremeditated nature of their heroism is 
made manifest in the church where the hostages 
are taken to await their execution. There the 
discussion turns on the question of how best to 
die: should it be to the strains of a marching 
song, or shouting words of defiance, or in dig- 
nihed silence. Only trained revolutionaries know 
how to die according to the rules: ordinary men 


must improvise. Fortunately, the final decision 


André Lelarge 


need never be taken since a last-minute raid 
identified as Operation Jericho) by the RAF 
blows out the walls of the prison and sets the 
hostages free. The players include Larquey, Jean 
Brochard, Santa Relli, Genin Lalau. As the only 
collaborationist in the group, Pierre Brasseur has 
conceived a character more weak than malignant, 
transforming his stance, his gestures, even appar- 
ently the shape of his face into the antithesis of 
his dashing Lemaitre in Les Enfants du Paradis. 

Such incidents as Operation Jericho were 
furthest from the thoughts of the American films 
which crowded onto the screens to greet the holi- 
day season. The requirements for holiday fare 
are simple: it should be sumptuous, colorful, not 
too close a reflection of life as it is lived lest a 
touch of sober reflection intrude on the festival 
spirit. In such a vein, 7ill the Clouds Roll By, 
MIGM’s tribute to Jerome Kern, should have 
filled the specifications. It has quantities of Kern’s 
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James Stewart in Its a Wonderful Life 


lovely tunes, performed by such popular favorites 
as Judy Garland, Kathryn Grayson, Lena Horne, 
June Allyson, Tony Martin and Frank Sinatra 
who rises above a ludicrous buildup with a 
splendid rendition of “OP Man River’). It has 
several dance sequences nicely conceived by 
Robert Alton to adapt group patterns to the nar- 
row vision of the screen. It has Technicolor. What 
more could you ask? A story that intrudes less 
or savs more; direction with pace and imagina- 
tion of the sort that might be expected from 
so talented an actor as Richard Whorf; a little 
jov in the heart of the film to match the lilt in 
the music. Is that too much? 

RKO’s yuletide release was Frank Capra's first 
production since his return to civilian life and 


also the inaugural effort of the newly formed 
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Liberty Films. /t’s a Wonderful Life bears a close 
resemblance to the pictures that Capra was mak- 
ing before the war, even to the point of starring 
James Stewart who had teamed with the director 
in You Can't Take It With You and Mr. Smith 
Goes to Washington. In order to savor a Capra 
film you have to accept the world as he sees it, 
which shouldn't be difficult for anyone brought 
up on fairy-tales. In the world of Frank Capra 
the little folk are the stars. Alternately noble and 
humorous, naturally friendly, they rise to indig- 
nant heights when faced with injustice which is 
generally personified as a rich and soulless old 
man. When married, Capra’s folk are inclined to 
multitudes of offspring; when single they are 
given to collecting odd pets and indulging in 


harmless idiosvncrasies. Aesthetically, it is not a 


very prepossessing world, for Frank Capra's eye 
for beauty is limited to that which he finds on 
girl’s faces and in men’s souls. Although he deals 
mainly in eccentric stereotypes, however, his play- 
ful and tender manner of putting them through 
their heartbreaks and triumphs eventuates in pic- 
tures inevitably giddy, generally absorbing and 
frequently excessively touching. 

All of these elements are visible in /t’s a Won- 
derful Life, whose script by Capra, Frances 
Goodrich and Albert Hackett (with additional 
scenes by Jo Swerling) follows a modest but 
well-intentioned building-and-loan man through 
adolescence and early maturity in the small town 
of Bedford Falls. His urge to travel recurrently 
thwarted by events which tie him to home and 
the job that he hates, George Bailey is finally 
led to the brink of despair. He is only dissuaded 
from suicide by the desperate measures of his 
guardian angel, a celestial character named Clar- 
ence, who restores his self-confidence with a 
graphic picture of what the face of the world 
would have looked like without him. Even this 
ectoplasmic manifestation seems hardly out of 
the ordinary since it is embodied in the substan- 
tial person of Henry Travers and since in a Capra 
film the earthbound angels perform with a similar 
combination of naivete and good nature. 

James Stewart lends his lanky geniality and a 
new dimension of power to the character of 
George, while Henry ‘Travers is disarmingly 
whimsical as Clarence. Lionel Barrymore is the 
scrooge in the case, the richest man in town and 
surely as dark a villain as ever glowered through 
the pages of Hans Christian Andersen. Donna 
Reed is pleasing as the girl who woos George and 
weds him and then administers to his ills with 
measures a good deal more practical than 
Clarence’s sublime machinations. 

From Australia comes The Overlanders, fea- 
turing a gangling player known as Chips Raf- 
ferty, and yielding a welcome reminder of the de- 
lights to be found in the documentary point of 
view. When the focus is not so much on the 


dialogue as on the picture, when language takes 


THE FILMS IN REVIEW 


second place to the play of light and shadow and 
the expressive contours of the scene, there is a 
festival for the eyes. That dramatic values need 
not be sacrificed is amply demonstrated by Harry 
Watt, the veteran of British documentaries, who 
wrote and directed The Overlanders, retelling the 
incident of the small band of men and women 
who, in 1942, drove one thousand head of cattle 
across 1600 miles of Australia’s uncharted north- 
ern territory in order to escape a threatened Jap- 
anese invasion. Despite his moderately off-hand 
script, the director has drawn an imposing con- 
flict out of the struggle of men and beasts against 
the elements. He has seen that a herd of cattle 
moving in mass can be comical, dangerous and 
pathetic in turn; and he has noticed the changes 
on the face of the land and water that make 
natural drama when lives are at stake. 

From England, the films now pour to this 
country in a more or less steady stream. Among 
recent arrivals the most notable is Stairway to 
Heaven (known in England as A Matter of Life 
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> Ep ae, 


and Death 


produced by Michael Powell and Emeric Press- 


A fantasy written, directed and 


burger, who were responsible for Colonel Blimp, 
it is set half in heaven and half on earth, as the 
two planets battle over the soul of an RAF flyer 
who failed to die when his number was up. 
Jockeying between the sumptuously Techni- 
colored earth and the white-lighted heaven, the 
picture shifts its scene with an easy play of imag- 
ination that is at once witty and appealing. The 
latter part of Stairway to Heaven presents a 
heavenly debate for the soul of this unfortunate 


transgressor against the laws of the universe. 


Conducted by a twentieth-century English doctor 


and an eighteenth-century American, the argu- 
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David Niven and Marius Goring on the Stairway to Heaven 





ments surround the relative merits of the two na- 
tions. Since the antagonists summon up amusing 
and pertinent comments on national character- 
istics, one is inclined to forgive the fact that their 
arguments bear no perceptible relationship to the 
story. A more potent persuasion, and one that 
wins the victim his life in the end, is the tear of 
the woman who loves him, a WAC 
the American Kim Hunter 


played by 
Faulty though its 
logic may be, Stairway to Heaven is a merry 
event, and the playing of David Niven as the 
young man whose soul is at stake, of Roger Live- 
sev as the doctor who fights for his life and Marius 
Goring as the heavenly messenger who fights for 
his death is all in the best of spirits. H. R. 1. 


The ‘Theatre of George Kelly 


EDWARD MAISEL 


ie ROSWITHA the Nun composing her six 
plays to celebrate the virtue of chastity, 
George Kelly is a simple moralist using the thea- 
tre for simple moral purposes. The tenth-century 
dramatist leaned on the comedies of Terence for 
her inspiration; Kelly relies on his early vaude- 
ville experience with the Keith-Orpheum circuit. 
The works of both rank among the curiosities of 
the stage. Separate from any conscious dramatic 
tradition, ingeniously adapting his own crudely 
forged means to his own blunt ends, Kelly, like 
Roswitha, is a figure comparable to the ‘primi- 
tive’ or ‘self-taught’ artist in painting. 

Roswitha the Nun, however, singing the praise 
of virginity in her convent at Gandersheim, 
seems today a good deal less of a recluse, a good 
deal more worldly about the raw streak in things, 
than our contemporary of suburban Philadel- 
phia. For Kelly is a moralist who cannot con- 
vincingly depict either good or evil; he cannot 
reckon with intellectual scepticism; and, al- 
though a realist, he cannot, in realistic terms, 
sustain character. Yet he remains without ques- 
tion our most invigorating and consistently valu- 
able writer for the stage. He has at any rate the 
minimal dignity of taking experience seriously. 

Each of his plays teaches a moral lesson, usu- 
ally with a neatness belonging more properly to 
a demonstration in mathematics. Kelly’s method 
of teaching the lesson is always the same. First 
it is embodied in a kind of rubric selected from 
the dialogue and prefaced to the play; then it is 
announced, well in advance, by one of the char- 
acters; then the protagonist earns his come- 
uppance or reward in conformity with it; and 
finally it is enunciated in enlightened retrospect. 
Although each play points a different moral, all 
the plays taken together cluster about a single 
theme, and it is Kelly’s imaginative absorption 


in that theme which mainly accounts for their 
fascination and their sense of continuity and even 
their fragmentary profundity. 

It is one of the oldest and most obsessive 
themes in American literature. “The fact that I 
am here,’ wrote Emerson, ‘certainly shows me 
that the soul had need of an organ here. Shall 
I not assume the post?’ Vocation, the assump- 
tion of one’s true post in the community, the post 
which determines a correct moral relation to 
one’s fellows and to one’s own inner fulfillment 
— that has been a continuing concern in our na- 
tional life from the time of the earliest Puritans, 
bent upon salvation. It was a concern bound to 
persist and to grow even without the religious 
motive in a fluid society like ours, a society free 
of the rigid class stratification of Europe, so that 
a person had greater room in which to find his 
post. The popular legend of America, the land of 
opportunity, gives us its romantic and hopeful 
side. But it had also a tragic side, which we can 
see in the despair of a man like Edward Rowland 
Sill, a follower of Emerson, hounded and tor- 
mented all his life by the paralyzing awareness 
of a vocation he could not discover. 

For up until Horatio Alger the concept of vo- 
cation transcended mere economic success: it 
was the reason for being. (Alger still presup- 
posed an ethic of success; after him, anything 
goes.) Even today, living in the moral era of 
Horatio Alger and simply identifying vocation 
with cash, we can still feel the strong pull of the 
old ideal. We are sincerely outraged when a fa- 
mous ball player — one of the few sacred pro- 
fessions — confesses that he is in it solely for the 
money. We have an almost pathetic need to 
confer upon every job the trappings of a calling. 
Announcement was made recently of the found- 
ing of an American Institute for Cemetery Ad- 
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ministration (whose president will be drafted 
trom an Institute of Mortuary Science). The 
current series of Army recruiting advertisements 
urelessly seeks to equate an ‘Army career’ with 
the mission of the early frontiersman. The truth 
is, we have never lost our sense of the excitement 
in that childlike question that we like to ask of 
children: ‘What are you going to be when you 
grow up?’ It was appropriately in America that 
Franz Kafka projected his fantasy of a Nature 
Theatre of Oklahoma, an enterprise wherein 
every person should assume his post, every being 
find his vocation. The plays of George Kelly are 
a confused, fumbling but intent and always hon- 
est consideration of American life as a Nature 
Theatre of Oklahoma. 


Behold, the Bridegroom is his most ambitious 
play. A tragedy in the classical sense, with mo- 
ments of real beauty, the story of Miss Lyle em- 
bodies all the characteristic features of Kelly’s 
main conception and stands, as it were, at the 
very centre of his work. Antoinette Lyle, a rich 
man’s spoiled daughter, has led a dissipated life. 
She smokes cigarettes, drinks, reads dirty novels, 
has had lovers and her dress is a rather daring 
Paris creation in scarlet, set off by a necklace of 
twenty fine gold chains. (Kelly’s resources for 
showing moral looseness are limited: Etta, the 
bad girl in Maggie, the Magnificent, wears an 
extremely tight-fitting red dress, and as befits her 
lower economic station, instead of gold chains, 
a row of six brassy buttons. ) 

Sated by years of restless travel and intense 
experience, Miss Lyle returns during an interval 
to her father’s suburban home, where a brief, 
casual introduction to a man who is visiting there 
causes her ultimate downfall. She has seen the 
man at whose bidding she might have risen to 
the fulfillment of any worth that is in her. But 
because of her own unreadiness that bidding 
cannot be forthcoming. The man himself is quite 
unaware of her and of the havoc that follows. 
Shattered by the revelation of her inner unpre- 
paredness, haunted by a growing appreciation of 
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‘the stark beauty of the fact,’ Miss Lyle is unable 
to go on living, gradually pines away and dies. 
She has absolutely nothing and is redeemed only 
a little by her final ability to see that nothingness 
and from it to infer the meaninglessness and 
absurdity of her life. 

It is clear that Behold, the Bridegroom is not 
simply a play about sexual morality. Miss Lyle 
is being made to pay for her amorous trifling 
but only because something more crucial is in- 
volved. What that is we can plainly see if we 
compare her fatal agony with the deep unhappi- 
ness of Miss Flood, the heroine of Reflected 
Glory. Muriel Flood is called upon to be the 
greatest actress of her day. Unlike Miss Lyle’s, 
her morals, we are constantly reminded, are all 
that they should be; and she longs for a husband, 
children and a home in the suburbs. Her unhap- 
piness arises out of the fact that she is called to 
something else which will not allow for these. In 
the words of her maidservant, ‘certain people are 
cut out to do certain things.’ The lovelessness 
and the barren chill she must learn to endure, 
for — as Kelly tells us in a stage direction — she 
is really greater than herself. 

What is mortally decisive for Miss Lyle hardly 
matters in the case of Miss Flood. She is even 
advised at one point that she might make things 
easier for herself by taking a lover. It matters for 
Miss Lyle because of her particular nature: she 
has made herself incapable of the thing she was 
‘cut out to do.’ The vision of which Antoinette 
Lyle is permitted a fleeting glimpse when, trans- 
fixed by the visitor’s gaze, she ‘beholds the mys- 
tery’ is the mystery of her own betrayed vocation. 


It is the betrayal which really interests Kelly. 
Over and over he is fond of asking: what holds 
people back? what keeps them off their true 
course? And in play after play he suggests an- 
swers. In Philip Goes Forth, his dullest play — 
practically a long disquisition, broken up into 
dialogue, on whether Philip is intended for a 
business man or a dramatist —the answer is 
stupid pride. In Maggie, the Magnificent, his 


silliest play — where Margaret Reed has to sur- 
mount a sort of conspiracy of the vulgar in order 
to become ‘a very high-class little girl’ — the an- 
swer is sentimentality and lack of courage. In 
Daisy Mayme, only slightly more complex than 
these, the answer is false responsibility. But how- 
ever varying the obstacles and impediments, the 
temptations, slips, false starts, setbacks, wrong 
choices and mistakes, however divergent the 
pathways of error and default, we are always 
brought to the same conclusion, we are always 
led to a single warning. The bitter discovery of 
Antoinette Lyle might stand as the motto at the 
head of all Kelly’s works: ‘We can only do — 
what we are ready to do.’ 

That has been Kelly’s conviction from the very 
beginning, from his first play, The Torchbearers, 
where after three acts of the broadest farce, 
verging on slapstick, we are suddenly brought 
short before the final curtain by Mr. Ritter’s 
unexpectedly stern denunciation of Mrs. Pam- 
pinelli and her cohorts. They are charged with 
‘the immorality of assuming a position for which 
one is unqualified.’ (This also provides the main 
clue to the excessive savagery of the satire which 
has gone before, certainly out of all proportion 
to the sins of its nominal subject, the Little Thea- 
tre Movement.) Counter to the mushy roman- 
ticism of our day, Kelly has never believed in 
moral nostrums, has insistently repudiated the 





Judith Evelyn in Craig’s Wife, as drawn by Dan Sattler 
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popular fantasy of how-to-be-it-when-you-aren’t 
or how-to-do-it-when-you-can’t. He has set him- 
self up as the relentless enemy of the Dale Car- 
negie in all of us. 

Women, in Kelly’s view, are among the influ- 
ences that hold people back, that keep them off 
their true course. This is the real basis of his famed 
misogyny. ‘Yes — there’s somethin’ the matter 
with the coat of that suit,’ complains Elwood 
Reed of the blue suit in which he was married, 
‘jt ketches me in the shoulder here every time I 
reach for anything.’ Harriet in Craig’s Wife is, 
of course, Kelly’s best-known portrait of a woman 
exercising this restraint upon a man: the coat 
which catches at the shoulder has become a strait- 
jacket for Walter Craig. His aunt, fleeing the 
home which is no home but a prison, protests 
that she can no longer witness the undoing of a 
man who was by way of becoming a very impor- 
tant citizen (and—typical of Kelly — cites 
Craig’s failure to be appointed a director of the 
local bank). But Harriet is fiendishly overdrawn, 
almost a monstrosity. So, too, in a different way, 
is Kelly’s favorite stereotype, the empty-headed, 
babbling, frivolous society woman recurring in so 
many of the plays. 

More cunningly effective is the array of por- 
traits in The Deep Mrs. Sykes, Kelly’s devastating 
mural of a woman-ridden suburb and its woman- 
dominated males. A whole community is thrown 
into secret turmoil when a famous concert pia- 
nist, a woman of settled vocation, comes to dwell 
briefly among them. Ancient longings and am- 
bitions are once more set helplessly adrift; re- 
pressed jealousies and suspicions and antagonisms 
are rekindled and take fire; daily frustrations 
and uncertainties are unbearably intensified. 
The very presence of the distinguished intruder 
is felt as a challenge and an affront to their me- 
diocre solidarity. 


Kelly’s misogyny is opposite to that of another 
famous American misogynist, James Thurber. 
Both accept that American life is essentially matri- 
archal; they acknowledge the control of our civi- 
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lization by women. But Thurber’s hapless males 
wish only that Thurber’s females, with their in- 
opportune romanticism, their frenetic inspiration 
and disquieting ardors, would make less spirited 
use of that control. They want to be left alone 
with their reading or the radio, comfortable be- 
neath their lamps so incredibly entwined with 
wire. Kelly instead blames women for the stag- 
nating effect of their power. The ‘moms’ have 
it: so much the more are they accountable for 
the use they make of it. What Thurber has done 
is to invest with a fresh content the old — al- 
ways popular in our society — masculine protest 
of Maggie and Jiggs. His males are the true 
brothers and fellow sufferers of Jiggs, in his stock- 
ing feet, with his cigar butt and newspaper. To 
the strenuous aspirations of their females they 
continue to oppose an archaic preference for 
corned beef and cabbage. Women are forever 
stirring up clouds of dust, disturbing the com- 
fortable sense of inertia. 


Kelly instead regards women, despite their 
petty, superficial bustling, as the principal up- 
holders and defenders of inertia. In the old comic 
strip it is Maggie who takes singing lessons and 
Jiggs who covers his ears; in Kelly, significantly, 
it is Ozzie Sykes who feels he ought to have had 
vocal training and Mrs. Sykes who throws cold 
water on the idea. Partly, of course, the differ- 
ence corresponds to a difference in social class: 
Maggie, originally a working-class wife and 
mother, had a strong economic drive to push 
ahead; and Thurber’s females, of the middle 
class, are likewise imitative of a culture which 
they rather fantastically imagine to exist at some 
higher level. Kelly in most of his plays is dealing 
with people in exceptionally good circumstances 
whose women lack even these rude social and 
economic propulsions. The main difference, how- 
ever, is that Thurber and Jiggs are concerned 
with expressing the heartfelt groan of the male 
victim, while Kelly, as always, is writing moral 
criticism. 

About women, about the many other negative 
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influences — both within us and outside us — 
which can make for unreadiness, Kelly tells us a 
great deal; but about what we must do positively 
to get ready, he tells us almost nothing. At times 
we are left feeling that if Miss Lyle had paid 
more attention to her tutors, brushed up on her 
French and displayed a sensible interest in her 
undistributed income, she might then have been 
spared her tragic failure. Or again in Philip Goes 
Forth there is wistful hinting around the idea 
that money, while no true measure of success, 
might at least afford some kind of indicator. But 
none of this is what is really meant. ‘It isn’t the 
lack of accomplishment that I’m deploring,’ says 
Miss Lyle, ‘it’s the lack of the quality in me—that 
goes into the making of accomplishment.’ And 
in the other play there is the quite insolvent but 
triumphantly self-realized Miss Krail: ‘Where is 
there for her to get! She’s as far as she can go in 
this world. It isn’t any place she has to get, or 
be — it just is.’ 

The basic anomaly of all Kelly’s work belongs 
to our age: how to assimilate the transcendent 
concept of vocation now that its religious and 
social guarantees have disappeared. Simply put, 
we need to feel that our life’s work is significant, 
that there is something which needs to be done 
and which we are ‘cut out to do,’ but at the same 
time we are no longer able to discover any evi- 
dence of such a calling. For while the land of 
opportunity did allow greater room in which to 
find one’s position, that very plasticity of the so- 
cial order tended finally to diminish the sense of 
a fixed post or vocation. Where the possibilities 
were sO many, every post seemed eventually a 
stopping-point; it bespoke a lack of ambition, a 
want of enterprise, to stay in one course when the 
man next door shifted and moved ahead. But 
more serious, with industrialism — the society 
founded upon the machine — came man’s ¢s 
trangement from the end results of his labor, his 
personal alienation from whatever role he was 
compelled to play in the dehumanized complex 
of social forces. For the worker operating a drill 
press, for the clerk tallying up statistical sums, 


for the tradesman conducting a business, or the 
mother creating a home and raising children — 
for none of these, amid the senseless flux, do the 
attributes of their work answer very closely to 
those of a vocation. More and more, existence 
has taken on the aspect of a giant pinball ma- 
chine in which lives are sent spinning and carom- 
ing at the successive pulls upon the plunger of 
vast impersonal forces: wars, unemployment 
cycles, stock market curves, economic laws of 
supply and demand. Vocation has become job, 
and formulable in cash theories. 


As though to reduce the gigantism of the so- 
ciety within which they must assume their posts, 
Kelly places his people in the suburbs, but the 
dilemma remains: they are set a mysterious or 
significant task which must manifest itself in quite 
unmysterious and insignificant ways. Nothing in 
modern drama is unintentionally funnier than 
Margaret Reed at the moment of her apotheosis 
boasting of the variety of her employer’s cigarettes 
and automobiles, making conspicuous use of the 
household servants and then symbolically inviting 
her mother upstairs. The silent wonder and mys- 
tic bafflement of this closing scene, in which the 
advantages of a good job are presented in lan- 
guage appropriate to the ascension of a saint, 
grow upon us till abruptly we realize that with 
a little more hard work and good luck Margaret 
may succeed in becoming one of the frustrated 
society women in The Deep Mrs. Sykes. 

Paradoxically, the only true approximations to 
a hero that Kelly has been able to create are 
the irresponsible braggart, Aubrey Piper, in The 
Show-O ff, and the sentimental mooncalf, Mrs. 
Espenshade, in The Fatal Weakness. The trick 
with Aubrey is that his triumph is charismatic: 
a series of coincidences, lucky breaks and acci- 
dents forces the general esteem, but underneath 
Aubrey continues on his unregenerate way, in 
unswerving fidelity to some course of his own, 
outside that esteem. Mrs. Espenshade, indeed. 
does not win even fortuitous approval but only 
astonishment and incredulity as, ludicrous but 
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pure in her dedication to romance — cleansed 
now even of the impurities of love and marriage 
— she prepares to attend her ex-husband’s wed- 
ding. But she too continues exaltedly upon her 
own way, in her mocking phrase, ‘self-realized.’ 


To criticize Kelly for his main confusion would 
only be to mention again the obvious lack of in- 
tellectual content in these plays, and their seques- 
tered atmosphere (which makes them always so 
curiously out-of-date but by the same token never 
dated). What is remarkable is not the confusion 
but Kelly’s extraordinary grasp of the old ideal 
and his unflinching loyalty to it —that ideal 
which is a reason for being, which goes beyond 
personal happiness or success and which is en- 
joined upon all, rich or poor, regardless of en- 
vironment or upbringing. These are all charac- 
teristics of the transcendent concept of vocation 
but they also correspond to the psychological 
reality of our need. The emotional hypothesis of 
George Kelly’s theatre is valid and expresses one 
of the most widespread longings of our time. 
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Sartre and Barrault 
The Paris Spotlight 


GABRIEL MARCEL 


WO IMPORTANT events stand out so far in the 
| pina theatrical season in France. The first 
is the production of two new plays by Jean-Paul 
Sartre; the second is the establishment of a group 
of dissident actors from the Comédie Frangaise 
under the management of Jean-Louis Barrault 
and Madeleine Renaud. 

Both of the Sartre plays, Morts Sans Sépulture 
and La Putain Respectueuse, have raised storms; 
this was undoubtedly the premeditated purpose 
of their author. It would indeed be interesting 
to consider how closely his determination to stir 
up controversy is related to the mainspring of his 
thought. I am inclined to believe that this desire 
is bound up not so much with the ideas actually 
set forth in his writing as with inner impulses 
which dominate his whole approach to play- 
writing and are more in the domain of psycho- 
analysis than of true philosophy. His two latest 
plays are definitely based on emotions of resent- 
ment, though it is impossible to state the exact 
object of this resentment: it may be the hierarchy 
of established, conventional values; or it may be 
life itself; or, on a deeper level, the author may 
be expressing resentment against his own being, 
the fact that he is the man he is and no other. 


La Putain Respectueuse is laid in a city in the 
United States which could pass for New Orleans. 
The title so shocked the public authorities that 
the noun has been left blank on the billboards — 
a fact which cannot fail to excite the curiosity 
of the uninitiated and will no doubt whet the 
imagination of the songwriters. Two Negroes 
have entered the Pullman compartment of Lizzie, 
a white prostitute. Thomas, a member of a good 
family in the city, appears on the scene and, be- 
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lieving the Negroes intend to rape Lizzie, fires 
on them, killing one, while the other escapes. 
The latter goes in secret to Lizzie, imploring her 
to intervene with the judge and testify to his inno- 
cence. At the same time, one of her lovers, Fred, 
tries to extort a false statement from her in order 
to clear his relative, Thomas, who is in grave 
danger before the law unless attempted rape can 
be proved. 

Since she has nothing against the Negroes, 
Lizzie begins by indignantly refusing to give the 
evidence demanded. But pressure is put on her 
from all sides, her respect for established values 
and her sentimentality are appealed to. In the 
end the desired statement is wrested from her. 
As a result, public resentment flares against the 
unfortunate Negro and it is obvious that in the 
end he will not escape the fury of his pursuers. 
In essence the play is nothing more than an ex- 
tremely virulent sketch. 

I believe I am right in saying that many of us 
in Paris feel it was improper for a writer, long 
the recipient of American hospitality, to evidence 
his gratitude to his hosts by producing such a 
one-sided satire of present-day America. We are 
naturally aware that the racial problem in the 
United States is a serious matter. Though I do 
not think a foreigner should be prohibited from 
dealing with it, he should do so in a spirit of cool 
objectivity, with a sense of values, both of which 
are utterly lacking in this play. The truth of the 
matter is that Sartre over and above his attack 
on the United States is again attacking respect- 
ability itself. 

One might be tempted at this point to recall 
Shaw’s ‘Plays Unpleasant’ were it not that the 
spirit of the Sartre plays is so different, so in- 
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finitely more corrosive, even desperate. Despair 
here is defined not as suffering, not as a form of 
compassion, but rather as a refusal to hope or to 
love, translated into life by a somewhat cynical 
tendency to accept — even to snatch at in pass- 
ing — anything pleasant that life can offer. Here 
we are as far as we possibly can be from Kierke- 
gaard, the ‘parent’ of existentialism. 


The other Sartre play, Morts Sans Sépulture, 
presents an imaginary episode of the Resistance. 
The scene is laid somewhere in the Alps, at the 
beginning of July 1944. A small group of re- 
sistants have been captured by the milice (the 
Vichy special police) in a pro-Maquis village, 
the population of which has been massacred. The 
resistants have been temporarily reprieved in 
order that they may be questioned. These unfor- 
tunate people are aware of the means that will 
be used to extort confessions from them. Actually 
they have nothing to tell; they do not know any- 
thing. They are even ignorant of the whereabouts 
of Jean, their chief, who was not with them when 
they were seized. They will be tortured for 
nothing; there will be no point to their agony. 
Francois, only fifteen, the youngest among them, 
rebels violently against the idea of martyrdom; 
nothing had prepared him for this outcome. 

A dramatic scene ensues: Jean, arrested sepa- 
rately, is brought in by the milice, who are una- 
ware of his true identity. Jean explains to his 
comrades that he is sure to be released, as he was 
able to assume a false identity. He is not a cow- 
ard: it is horrible to him not to share the fate 
of his comrades but he has no right to share it; 
in fact he must be liberated in order to warn 
others who will otherwise inevitably fall into a 
trap. Jean’s conduct is irreproachable, but a 
chasm widens relentlessly between him and the 
others, for the simple reason that he will live on 
and they will die after torture. 

The greatness of the play for me lies in this 
anomaly for which no one is to blame yet which 
has the effect of actual wrong-doing. On top of 
this young Francois, who is determined to extri- 
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cate himself from this hell at any price, declares 
that when they question him he will tell the truth, 
he will denounce Jean. The others then, without 
anger but simply because they are compelled to 
do so, strangle him on the stage. They do it with 
the consent of his older sister, Jean’s mistress, 
who had been the one originally to involve the 
youthful Frangois in this dangerous and fatal 
business. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell on the horror 
of this situation. It should have been handled 
with the utmost restraint, if only because it is 
so intimately connected with events still close to 
us and because in a Parisian audience there are 
bound to be people to whom such scenes must 
bring echoes of deep personal poignancy. Yet the 
author, far from using any such indispensable 
restraint, seems to have gone out of his way to 
lacerate the nerves of his audience by forcing 
them to witness scenes of torture which surely 
should take place offstage. I might go even 
further and say that from a strictly aesthetic 
point of view it was probably not necessary to 
bring on the milice, whom Sartre assails with 
such fury as to make them completely odious and 
despicable. This means that the dramatic force 
of the play is discharged along channels of purely 
elemental emotion — a condition which seems to 
me contrary to the best uses of art. 

As a matter of fact, young men who took an 
honorable part in the underground struggle have 
become indignant over their comrades’ martyr- 
dom being exploited on such a melodramatic 
plane. Nothing could be more significant than 
such a reaction and the author should have tried 
at all costs to avoid it. Moreover, the explanation 
that it is those who sided with the milice who 
are protesting against the play is absurd. The very 
opposite is true. Besides, no one in his senses 
would attempt to defend the criminal aberrations 
of the wretches who worked for the enemy. On 
the whole, it is doubtful whether this contro- 
versial performance will prove an asset to its 
author, except to provide him with publicity of a 
rather poor type. 
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This is not the place to go into a detailed ac- 
count of the long drawn-out crisis which finally 
led to the reorganization of the Comédie Fran- 
¢aise on a new basis, the stability of which, in- 
cidentally, is questionable. From now on the 
ThéAtre Frangais proper will produce in its rep- 
ertory only plays endorsed by tradition. New 
plays will be given at the old Odéon, which will 
be called the Théatre du Luxembourg. The seri- 
ous factor in the situation is that a number of 
the outstanding members of the Théatre Fran- 
¢ais company, dissatisfied with the terms offered 
them under the new regime, have resigned. 

Of these a few, like Dux and Marie Bell, have 
gone to the Théatre des Ambassadeurs, under the 
management of Henry Bernstein. Others have 
formed a new company, which has been playing 
for some weeks at the Théatre Marigny under 
the management of Jean-Louis Barrault, himself 
an actor of great talent and an extraordinarily 
exciting personality. They have already produced 
two plays. The first was Hamlet in the admirable 
André Gide version, only recently completed. 
Barrault, who plays the title role, has had a signal 
success in it. He gives the impression of having 
striven to divest the part of all the romanticism 
with which it is usually overladen. The Hamlet 
he portrays is Florentine, a lithe, agile Prince 
whose meditations seem an extension of his phys- 
ical actions. 

Barrault is an outstanding mime. He displayed 
his gifts in full in a pantomime written by the 
poet-scenarist, Jacques Prevert, which was given 
on the same bill with Fausses Confidences of 
Marivaux, the second production at the Marigny. 
This enchanting comedy, which is of course in 
the regular repertory of the Comédie Frangaise, 
has probably never been better acted. It is inter- 
esting to note, by the way, that of recent years 
Marivaux’s fame has grown. People given to 
theorizing may assert that the convulsions visited 
on our universe have made the artificial charac- 
ter of plays such as this inacceptable, but actually 
this is not so. The artifice in Fausses Confidences 
is a matter of outward appearance only; it masks 
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sentiments of exceptional delicacy as well as ex- 
tremely penetrating observations on the hidden 
and enduring qualities of the human soul. 

It is difficult to see how the Comédie Frangaise 
proper is going to meet this competition. They 
have prepared another Hamlet, in a version by 
Marcel Pagnol. His recent election to the Acadé- 
mie Francaise does not alter the fact that he is 
merely a routine playsmith, though a remarkably 
adroit one. The idea of his competing in the 
Shakespearean field with a writer of André Gide’s 
stature is something of an absurdity. 


It is strange to observe the almost universal 
hostility with which the critics greeted the revival 
of Le Secret at the Théatre des Ambassadeurs, 
despite the fact that the play, one of Henry 
Bernstein’s best, enjoyed a notable success not so 
long ago and that even Péguy, surprisingly 
enough, proclaimed its merits. The attitude of 
the critics is only partially explained by the au- 
thor’s unpopularity in literary circles and by the 
fact that some people reproach him, quite unjustly 
in my opinion, for having passed the dread years 
of the war and the occupation on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Actually, what the critics have 
against Le Secret is that its bourgeois realism lacks 
any metaphysical substructure. It also seems un- 
fair to me for them to belittle the play’s dramatic 
construction and even its psychological penetra- 
tion. The author seems to be the victim of the 
prevailing popularity of the so-called existen- 
tialist plays. Yet I feel I am not far wrong in 
asserting that much of the metaphysical daring 
for which these plays are now given credit will 
wither rapidly. They will lose their novelty and 
become commonplace. The truth is that this 
kind of theatre must cast off the load of philos- 
ophy now burdening it and enter more directly 
into communication with life as it is. Funda- 
mentally it is a question of establishing a new 
realism and, for that purpose, of inventing a 
dramatic style which will in itself be new. It re 
mains to be seen whether the coming months 
will bring any effective results in this direction. 
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JEAN-LOUIS BARRAULT in André Gide’s new version of Hamlet in Paris. 
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CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


Rostand’s romantic drama_ has 
been reborn in both London and 
New York this season. At the Old 
Vic it followed Lear in the new 
year’s repertory with Ralph Rich 
ardson as the fighter-poet, seen 
above in the famous duel with 


de Valvert ( Pete Copley , where- 


in Cyrano times his victory to the 
last line of the verse that he im- 
provises as he fights. At left, José 
Ferrer in his own Broadway pro- 
duction of Cyrano appears at the 
embarrassing moment when Rox- 
ane’s beloved Christian (Ernest 
Graves ) indulges in some heckling 


regarding a certain great nose 








‘The BBC Third Program Presents...’ 


LESLIE STOKES 


EVER in the history of British broadcasting 
has so much music with so little tune been 
played to so few listeners.’ That is the kind of 
crack which many expected to be made when the 
British Broadcasting Corporation launched the 
Third Program on September 2g last year. To 
everybody’s surprise, not least that of its three 
organizers — George Barnes, the head of the 
Third Program; Etienne Amyot, the program- 
planner; and I, in charge of its presentation and 
publicity — not only was it an immediate success 
with the ‘alert and receptive listeners’ to whom 
it was specifically directed but it received little 
of the resentful criticism which we expected 
from the lowbrows and philistines. 

The BBC is a monopolistic public corporation 
operating under Royal Charter, and of all the 
Ministries and other official institutions which 
directly influence our daily lives it is the favorite 
Aunt Sally of the public and press. How was it 
that in a country emotionally exhausted at the 
end of the war, where in almost every field of 
entertainment it seemed that the public ‘needs 
must love the lowest when it got it’ and where 
it was getting something pretty low most of the 
time, this new venture which made no com- 
promise with ‘popular taste’ was greeted with 
acclamation? The acclamation was mixed only 
with some indignation that owing to the lack of 
a suitable wavelength it was available to no more 
than half the population. 

To appreciate the nature of the Third Pro- 
gram it is necessary to know something of the 
other radio programs broadcast in Great Britain 
and of the organization of the BBC itself. The 
BBC is, in the words of a Government White 
Paper, ‘the trustee of a Public Service.’ The 
Corporation has complete independence in the 
day-to-day management of its business. Broad- 


casting is financed entirely out of the revenue 
from receiving licenses, which cost £1 a year. 
There are over ten million license-holders in the 
country, representing four households out of 
every five. There are no commercially sponsored 
programs, so air-time is not the priced commodity 
which it has become in America; nobody has 
any financial interest in them except those who 
are paid to write and perform them. 

As a result of this monopolistic organization 
there are three main differences between British 
and American radio. In the first place, there is 
none of the competition which exists in the 
United States between the big networks, and 
there are no independent stations dotted about 
the country. Secondly, there is not so much 
money available for the popular programs which 
regularly attract large audiences. And thirdly — 
or perhaps I should say but thirdly — the BBC 
can broadcast what programs it likes, when it 
likes and as often as it likes, without having to 
think of advertising revenue. 

The lack of competition inherent in the British 
system is offset to some extent by the internal 
organization of the BBC. There are three main 
programs for listeners in Britain — and by the 
word ‘program’ here I mean a service consisting 
of a number of items: concerts, recitals, plays, 
variety shows, talks, etc. 

The first of these programs, known as the 
‘Home Service,’ is regionalized — that is, it oper- 
ates like a network made up of six stations situ- 
ated in different parts of the country. Most of 
the items in what is known inside the BBC as 
‘Basic Home Service,’ which is planned in and 
emanates from London, are simultaneously 
broadcast by all or most of the regional stations 
which make up the network. But the regional 
stations are independently controlled and each 
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originates several program items every day which 
may be shared by other regions or broadcast only 
on the local wavelength. Thus, there are six 
separate buyers of material for broadcasting, six 
separate employers of radio artists. The schedules 
of any of these regionalized Home Services con- 
tain every kind of material from the most serious 
of talks to the lightest of variety. 

The second of the three main programs is 
called the ‘Light Program.’ It is planned in Lon- 
don, and not regionalized like the Home Service, 
and consists almost entirely of ‘popular’ enter- 
tainment — variety, light music, dance music, 
commentaries on sporting events, soap-opera and 
the like. 

Lastly there is the Third Program, also planned 
in London and not regionalized, but unlike the 
others, which start early in the morning, it is at 
present broadcast only in the evening, from six 
until midnight. 

The planners of these three programs, ignoring 
for the moment the regional stations outside Lon- 
don, are separately controlled but draw all their 
material from the same supply departments in 
the BBC: the Drama Department, the Music 
Department, the Variety Department and so on. 
The directors of the three programs are like the 
directors of three adjacent department stores, 
obtaining their goods from the same manufac- 
turers or wholesalers and offering them to the 
same buying public —- the listeners. Each selects 
the particular kind of goods he wants and dis- 
plays them as he thinks best. 

I can most easily begin to describe the goods 
on sale in the Third Program store by naming 
the lines we do not carry. There is no news, no 
dance music, no sport, no light tinkly music, no 
big variety shows performed to frenziedly hand- 
clapping studio audiences, no Mighty Wurlitzer 
music, no soap-opera. But what an American 
would probably find most confusing if he walked 
into our store might be our almost crazily hap- 
hazard way of displaying the goods we do offer 
for sale. In British radio, because it is non-com- 
mercial, our schedules have always been much 
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more free than those where time is sold. It is 
nothing new in this country to be able to broad- 
cast plays, for example, which take two hours or 
even longer. Before the war it was not unusual 
to hear an announcer’s polite apology for the 
late start of a program because of the overrun 
of the previous one. Nowadays in the Home Ser- 
vice, where network operations demand that a 
program must end on time, and in the Light 
Program, where an almost American slickness of 
presentation is attempted, the announcer’s apol- 
ogy has given place to the ‘fill-up,’ a gramophone 
record faded in and out to fill up the empty 
seconds or minutes between the early end of one 
program and the punctual start of the next. 

In the Third Program we have gone back to 
where we were before the war, and further. To 
use an appropriate cliche, the Third Program is 
as free as the air. There are no fixed points of 
any kind in its schedules. News bulletins must be 
broadcast at the same time every day, or a listener 
would never know where to find them. But we 
have no news bulletins, and there is no point 
during the evening, in fact no point during the 
week, which is rigid and sacrosanct. Even the 
closing time is approximate, though we do start 
punctually at six every evening. 

I stress this elasticity of timing because, al- 
though it may seem to be a minor detail of the 
business of broadcasting, I believe it to be a 
matter of fundamental principle. Programs de- 
signed to fit into rigid schedules must be hacked 
until they fit. Clock-watching may be a virtue 
in radio-producers, but it is one which cramps 
and eventually cripples the spirit. An author is 
not expected to write a book of exactly three 
hundred pages or a short story of exactly two 
thousand words. A composer is not expected to 
write a quartet —- worse still, every quartet — 
of exactly half an hour’s duration. 

What use do the organizers of the Third Pro- 
‘ram make of this freedom? To quote its director, 
George Barnes: ‘For whom, then, is this Third 
Program, and what is its Policy? To begin with, 
I would say that it is for the alert and receptive 
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listener, the listener who is willing first of all to 
make an effort in selection and then to meet the 
performer half-way by giving his whole atten- 
tion to what is being broadcast. The program is 
not planned for continuous listening night after 
night, week in, week out . . . We shall make no 
effort to appeal to everyone all the time, nor shall 
we try to be all things to all men. . . The policy 
of the Third Program is to set a high standard 
in its choice of broadcasts of music, drama and 
speech, and to achieve the highest available level 
of performance.’ 

About half of our forty-two hours in the week 
is devoted to music; the remainder to plays, talks, 
poetry and those semi-dramatized speech-pro- 
grams called ‘features,’ which range from the 
imaginative work of poets to factual documen- 
taries. Plays are usually given at full length, only 
those cuts being made which are essential in 
transferring them to the medium of radio broad- 
casting. 

In the first week there were two full-length 
performances of Bernard Shaw’s Man and Super- 
man, including the third act with the ‘Don Juan 
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in Hell’ scene. This act was given by itself a 
week later; two or three weeks after that, the 
play was given without Act Three, as it is usually 
performed in the theatre. Bernard Shaw, who 
does not allow a word of his dialogue to be cut 
when his plays are broadcast, enters into his own 
in the Third Program, and in a Shaw festival in 
January five of his plays were given in a fort- 
night, and all repeated later on five consecutive 
evenings in the same week. All the major dra- 
matic productions are repeated two or three 
times, since it is hoped by this means to mitigate 
the ephemeral nature of broadcasting. 

Full-length plays, repeated as desired; long 
concerts, poetry readings and verse drama, docu- 
mentaries presented for their substance rather 
than their brevity — only in a broadcasting ser- 
vice such as the Third Program could these 
unique features be undertaken. For the Third 
Program is designed for listeners who are ex- 
pected to make dates with their radios as they 
would to go to the theatre or the concert-hall, 
and who have anyway the alternative of two 
other programs. 





Third Program Theatre: The First Six Months 


MacNeice (cont.) Enemy of Cant, Enter Caesar, Cu- 


pid and Psyche 


Aeschylus The Agamemnon 
Aristophanes The Frogs 

Beerbohm Savonarola Brown 
Bridie Tobias and the Angel 
Bunyan The Pilgrim’s Progress 
Chaucer The Canterbury Tales 
Chekhov Ivanov, Uncle Vanya 
Cocteau 


Constanduros, Denis 


Cross, John Keir 
Dickinson, Patric 


The Eiffel Tower 

A Garland of Beards, Memories of 
My Grandfather 

The Balloon 

The Wall of Troy 


Dryden Marriage a la Mode 

Euripides Hippolytus 

Flecker Hassan 

Frost, Robert A Masque of Reason 

Granville-Barker Waste 

Hassall, Christopher Christ’s Comet 

Hersey, John Hiroshima 

Huxley, Aldous The World of Light 

Ibsen John Gabriel Borkman, Peer Gynt, 
The Doll’s House 

James, Henry The Turn of the Screw 

Jones, David In Parenthesis 

Lee, Laurie The Voyage of Magellan 

MacNeice The Careerist, The Dark Tower 


Marlowe Dr. Faustus 

Melville Moby Dick 

Milton Comus 

Moliére Le Malade Imaginaire 

Orwell, George Animal Farm 

Reed, Henry Noises, Pleasant and Unpleasant 

Rice, Elmer The Adding Machine 

Sartre Huis-Clos 

Shakespeare Troilus and Cressida, Romeo and 
Juliet, Twelfth Night 

Shaw Man and Superman, The Devil's 
Disciple, The Doctor's Dilemma, 
The Apple Cart, The Showing-Up 
of Blanco Posnet, Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession, The Adventures of a 
Black Girl 

Sheridan The School for Scandal 

Strong, L. A. G. The Spear of Gold 

Synge Deirdre of the Sorrows 

Strindberg The Father 

Tennyson Queen Mary 

Webster The White Devil 

Wells, H. G. Man Who Could Work Miracles 

Wilder Our Town 
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Abstract Film Explorations 


ELI WILLIS 


+ 1s somewhat of an anomaly that right off 
I Hollywood Boulevard two young men, John 
and James Whitney, are making abstract films. 
If they were doing their work in Paris, where they 
did live for a short time before the war, or even 
in New York, their efforts might seem less incon- 
gruous, for everything coming out of Hollywood 
is suspected of being a fermentation of million- 
dollar productions and klieg-light publicity. 

The Whitney brothers have been quietly study- 
ing and working at the medium for over five 
years. It has been a period of constant explora- 
tion in which problems of color and sound had to 
be openly met and resolved. They consider their 
work up to now primarily as experiments in the 
raw material of a relatively untouched phase of 
motion-picture work. They are just beginning, 
they feel, to realize its potentialities. 

‘The abstract film is no more abstract than 
music itself,’ the Whitneys explain. ‘At the same 
time it is no less abstract than the painting, say, 
of Mondrian.’ Because of this they feel that the 
non-objective motion picture offers a wide field 
of aesthetic enjoyment. Just as people do not tire 
of looking at an abstract painting or listening over 
and over again to the same musical composition, 
the Whitney brothers assert that abstract films 
can be seen repeatedly without becoming dull. 
Moreover, since their medium is audio-visual, it 
offers a lavish sensory experience to the audience. 

Each came to abstract film work from varying 
backgrounds. John, the older, had become fa- 
miliar with motion-picture mechanics while per- 
forming astronomy experiments at Pomona Col- 
lege. James had trained as a painter. Both felt 
that the established art forms possessed limitations 
for them. “We began to search,’ they explain, ‘for 
a medium, that would permit a more dynamic 
use of color and form than is possible with the 
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materials of graphic art and that would bring 
together many of the related experiences inherent 
in both music and graphic art.’ Motion pictures 
provided the answer. 

Abandoning conventional methods of anima- 
tion, they devised a production technique which 
permitted greater image control and fewer me- 
chanical limitations. The abstract films made in 
France in the 1920’s, they felt, in avoiding hand- 
drawn animation had sacrificed graphic mastery. 
On the other hand, the animated cartoon in 
America, under the leadership of Walt Disney, 
had become an industry unconcerned with devel- 
oping the medium in the direction which inter- 
ested the Whitneys. ‘We felt we had no choice 
but to work independently. Our first problems 
were necessarily those of finding new techniques.’ 

Their film-making procedure bears some simi- 
larity to musical construction. They compose first 
a ‘thematic’ design on black and white film by 
more or less customary methods of animation. 
This film strip serves as the basis for the ensuing 
motion picture in color. With it they are able, by 
virtue of a specially designed device, to achieve 
variations on the ‘theme’ in the form of color and 
shape relationships in time on kodachrome film. 
Multiple exposures afford them a virtually in- 
finite variety of possible compositions. 

After surmounting the basic mechanical prob- 
lems of the film image, they turned to sound. 
Unable to afford the expense of especially com- 
posed music recorded by hired musicians they 
decided to experiment with phonograph records. 
They selected one based on Yaqui Indian themes 
from an album of Mexican music but they soon 
discovered that the music was dictating the im- 
ages instead of the two developing as partners. 
They found it was necessary to compose their own 
sound track. However, instead of the usual meth- 
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od of playing the music and recording it on cellu- 
loid in the familiar wavy lines, they decided to 
make those wavy lines directly on the film without 
the initial use of sound. To do this they built a 
complex machine which itself produces no audible 
sound but only regulates the shape of a ray of 
light. ‘This, in striking the film, makes the sound 
track, shown on page 52. When this is run through 
a motion-picture sound projector, music is pro- 
duced. Thus entirely mechanical means are em- 
ployed to make music. 

Through these devices — one to control the 
image and the other to control sound — the 
brothers have accomplished a unified motion pic- 
ture in which auditory and visual factors are 
carefully interwoven and interrelated. There is 
nothing accidental or haphazard at any point in 
the film-making. Everything is carefully plotted 
and planned on paper beforehand. Every motion- 
picture frame has its complementary musical 
notes; and conversely the relationships of the 
images are carefully plotted against the musical 
composition. 

As is so frequently the case, the Whitney films 
have been seen only by a few. The American Con- 
temporary Gallery of Hollywood, the Pasadena 
Art Institute and Pasadena’s Pottinger Gallery 
are among those who have sponsored showings. 
The Museum of Modern Art and the Museum of 
Non-Objective Art have each purchased prints 
of the Whitneys’ work for their permanent libra- 
ries. In addition the Solomon Guggenheim Foun- 
dation was sufficiently impressed to award them a 
fellowship to carry on their explorations. 

It is impossible to foresee the art future of the 
Whitneys’ abstract films. Besides their position on 
the motion-picture horizon, their technique suits 
them admirably to the field of television. To this 
end, the Columbia Broadcasting System has been 
experimenting with video-station signatures de- 
vised by the Whitneys. But more important than 
predictions is the present fact that the brothers, 


‘ with their inventive notions and experimental 


methods, have already developed a technique 
which is both novel and interesting. 
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FRIDOLIN, more or less in person. 











Fridolin 


Voice of the Canadian Theatre 


KENNETH JOHNSTONE 


I’ THE history of the theatre, Canada has con- 
tributed handsomely to the London, New 
York and Hollywood scene. Names like Walter 
Huston, Raymond Massey, Mary Pickford, 
Deanna Durbin, the late Marie Dressler can be 
supplemented by a host of others. But in every 
case the pattern of contribution has been the 
same. The Canadian artist has been absorbed 
willingly into his environment to become indis- 
tinguishable from his American or English fel- 
lows. His birthplace and his probable early 
influences have had no recognizable cultural 
expression. With Fridolin the Canadian theatre 
for the first time has found a figure who takes his 
position on the international stage as frankly and 
unrepentantly a Canadian. 

The only opportunity American audiences 
have had to know this Canadian star came with 
the opening of St. Lazare’s Pharmacy in Chicago 
last season. Yet, for those who know Fridolin 
the playwright, Fridolin the producer and Fri- 
dolin the actor appearing in his own vehicles, 
this play gave the merest whisper of the actor’s 
real quality. 

An examination of this triple-threat Fridolin 
reveals at once his growing stature as an artist, 
the essential regionalism of his inspiration and 
the inevitable universality of his art. For nine 
years now Fridolinons, the annual French-speak- 
ing revue staged by Fridolin, has been appearing 
in Montreal and Quebec. Fridolin writes the 
book, finances the enterprise, stages and directs 
it to the smallest detail and plays many of the 
leading parts in the sketches that make it up. 
The name by which he is commonly known, in- 
stead of his own name of Gratien Gelinas, orig- 
inally referred to the role of young street urchin 


which he played in various sketches and mono- 
logues. Fridolin the child of the streets was a kind 
of master of ceremonies throughout, and the 
revue bore his name. 

From the outset the revue was a financial suc- 
cess. Cautiously booking the Monument National 
in Montreal for only a week, Gelinas was com- 
pelled to give twenty-three performances before 
he called the first venture a day. He gave three 
performances in Quebec City that year, 1938. 
This year he is giving fifty-five performances in 
Montreal and fifteen in Quebec City, the latter 
within nine days. His likely gross will be in the 
neighborhood of $150,000 and something like 
100,000 people will have attended by the end 
of the season. 

But Gelinas the playwright of 1938 is a far 
cry from Fridolin the playwright of 1947. At its 
inception the Fridolinons was a revue, very much 
as we know the term in the American theatre. 
It was made up of broad fast-moving skits, inter- 
spersed with line-of-girls dance numbers. The 
latter were designed frankly to give the widest 
possible appeal on a pretty elementary basis and 
Gelinas shudders today when he thinks of it. His 
skits were Rabelaisian in quality, daring in their 
attacks on the institutions of the day, broad and 
pungent in humor. Fridolin delighted the masses, 
who rallied to his theatre, and shocked the upper 
crust of French, Canadian society, but you cannot 
forever silence servant girls, taxi drivers and 
plumbers, who retold his quips and sallies over 
and over again. The upper classes grew curious 
and the intellectuals were intrigued. When they 
ultimately stepped within the doors of the Monu- 
ment National as Fridolin held sway, they too 
were swept away in the gales of laughter that 
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rocked that respectable edifice. They found Fri- 
dolin to be not quite what they had expected and 
they were right. Fridolin had grown. 

Compelling love for the theatre drew Fridolin 
into his first revue, made him turn his back on 
the more lucrative field of radio. But, having 
fallen in love, he started to sort out the pieces. 
That is when he started to grow as a playwright. 
Gradually — for he is a cautious innovator — 
he began to change his formula. His line of girls 
became the beginning of a dance group. His 
short skits gave way to longer, more thoughtful 
sketches that — though he disclaims preaching 
— had a message and a sound one. His own act- 
ing became more subtle, his wit more penetrating. 
He went carefully, thoughtfully along the road 
that intuition had first opened up to him: a pre- 
occupation with the little people and their life in 
all its reality and all its dreams. That is how the 
Fridolin Theatre emerged. 

The current program shows his theatre as it 
exists today. It will be changed tomorrow as Fri- 
dolin himself changes. It will change as it is 
adapted to the English stage in Canada and it 
will change again as it is prepared for American 
presentation (which is rumored for this autumn 
on Broadway ). 

Two Fridolin monologues, four dances and 
seven sketches make up this year’s Fridolinons. 
A brief introduction by Fridolin starts the show 
to an invariably packed house. Then a dance 
number prepares the way for the appearance of 
the red-sweatered youngster with the patched 
trousers and battered cap. He seats himself on 
the prompter’s box and proceeds to regale his 
audience with comments on the contemporary 
scene. Fridolin quickly accomplishes what he 
considers to be the first requisite of the theatre: 
the wedding between audience and actor. 

The monologue gives place to a _ hilarious 
sketch showing the effect of a radio quiz on a 
family and a smaller sketch dealing with the 
driver of a Montreal caleche and his two cus- 
tomers, a young couple. Then a short dance fol- 
lows, with a delicately naughty theme, “The 
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Flower of Columbine,’ yielding to one of Frido- 
lin’s greatest monologues, ‘Fridolin’s Birthday 
Party’ — the party that didn’t take place. Here 
again he shows his ability to balance the twin 
emotions expressed by laughter and tears. 

The first half of the program ends with a 
sketch entitled, ‘And They Were Happy.’ It is 
played by four of the actors who, under the di- 
rection of Gelinas, have helped make the Fridolin 
Theatre so outstanding. The theme is simple: a 
young working-class couple, after a year of mar- 
ried life, have fallen into the inevitable rut. 
Fridolin exploits the situation to the full, inter- 
twining pathos and comedy with a skill that is 
brilliantly expressed by the performers. 

The second part of the program opens with a 
subtly wicked convent scene showing Fridolin’s 





preference for pantomime rather than technique | 


in his dancers. It is the prelude to his most am- 
bitious effort, “The Edifying Life of J. B. La- 


framboise,’ in which Fridolin’s demand that the | 


country find its own culture instead of looking 
always to the rest of the world is expressed in a 


series of penetrating scenes revealing his intimate | 


knowledge of his people and their vices and 


virtues. Only at the very end does he allow the | 


sketch to become serious. It is not Fridolin the 
clown who is applauded so feelingly at the con- 
clusion of ‘Laframboise.’ 

A pleasant little country dance relieves tension 
and then come three sketches that together form 


a perfect example of the range of Fridolin’s tal- | 


ents. “The Return of the Conscript,’ which is 
almost complete monologue, is as contemporary 
as today’s strike news, dealing candidly, movingly 
and yet always keeping the quick laugh ready 
for a safety valve with the plight of the little man 
back from the war. The conscript is Fridolin’s 
most recent creation and in post-war civvies may 
well replace the boy of the streets when Gelinas 
feels that his first and most famous character has 
grown too old. 

In the next sketch, the side-splitting “The 
Parents Are Bored on Sunday,’ Gelinas turns the 
stage over to three of his colleagues, Fred Barry, 











Juliette Beliveau and Juliette Huot. This is Fri- 
dolin in a rollicking mood and, like ‘And They 
Were Happy,’ reveals again that Gratien Gelinas 
js not only a fine actor but a playwright and 
producer of the first order. Finally, with a parody 
on that Quebec institution, the St. Jean Bap- 
tiste Parade, the curtain falls. 

This is Fridolin the playwright and Fridolin 
the actor. Fridolin the producer is a different 
character —-a martinet difficult, demanding, 
perpetually dissatisfied with himself and with 
those around him. He is meticulous to the small- 
est detail, can break a balance sheet apart and 
spot the flaws with an unerring eye. Insisting on 
the best, he habitually engages the finest actors 
and collaborators he can find on the Montreal 
scene. For the last five years Jacques Pelletier 


Down 





DOWN UNDER 


has followed Fridolin’s thoughts with sound in- 
stinct in his settings, as has Laure Cabana in 
costumes. Gelinas develops a close relationship 
with his collaborators that continues over the 
years. Thus, Maurice Meerte has been the musi- 
cal director since the inception of the first Frido- 
lin radio show and the first revue. Elvira Gomez 
has looked after the dancing since 1939. 

Fridolin is not a man with a mission. He has 
some simple fundamental beliefs which he is not 
anxious to ram down the throats of his audiences 
but which he refuses to yield in the face of the 
prevailing disillusionment among current play- 
wrights. But Fridolin is eloquent and Broadway 
is in for a rare and refreshing treat when the 
young man from Montreal finally makes his 
appearance. 


Under 


MARIE ROSENFELD 


EOGRAPHICALLY isolated and far off the New 
York-London axis of the English-speaking 
theatre, Australians have long been spoon-fed 
opiates by the several theatrical firms with the 
means to import foreign stars and attractions. In 
comparison to these concerns that have their dra- 
matic sensitivity attuned exclusively to the box- 
office, the Independent Theatre of Sydney has 
contributed to the theatrical history of Australia 
out of all proportion to the monetary take during 
its sixteen years of existence. 

One of the million American soldiers who 
passed through Australia during the war wrote a 
letter to THEATRE ARTS and said, ‘Doris Fitton’s 
Independent Theatre offers Sydney-siders about 
the only opportunity they have to see well-acted 
classics.’ But the Independent is one of the few 
theatre groups that also produces plays by Austra- 
lian authors. When J. C. Williamson, Ltd., took 
over Max Afford’s Lady in Danger from the In- 


dependent in 1942 it was the first time in twenty 
years that a professional theatre had offered a 
play by an Australian. 

When the ‘Indy’ was founded by a group of 
actors in 1930, it had no money and no theatre. 
Actors donated their services and technical duties 
and lowly tasks were required of each member in 
order to swing the first productions. These were 
studio presentations of Siegfried Geyer’s By Can- 
dlelight and two plays of Noel Coward’s, The 
Marquise and The Queen Was in the Parlor. 

For its second season the group hired a city 
theatre, the Savoy, and there it remained through 
1937, giving in those six seasons a total of sixty- 
five plays. The Savoy finally went the way of so 
many legitimate theatres throughout the world 
— sold to the movies — but it had allowed the 
Independent to establish itself as a producing firm 
that had lived up to its ambitious aims. Othello, 
The Circle of Chalk, The School for Scandal, 
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The Apple Cart, The Dybbuk, The Merchant of 
Venice, The Three Sisters, Sil-Vara’s Caprice and 
John Masefield’s translation of the Hans Wiers- 
Jenssen play, The Witch, had neatly balanced 
lighter fare. In addition, the Australian public 
had been introduced to the plays of Elmer Rice, 
Sidney Howard, S. N. Behrman, Kaufman and 
Hart, Sean O’Casey, John van Druten and 
Clifford Odets. 

The stamp of professional commercial ap- 
proval was placed on these productions when 
J. C. Williamson, Ltd. transferred the compa- 
nies of The Constant Nymph and The Royal 
Family to its theatres for extended runs. Victor 
Jory assisted Doris Fitton with the staging of the 
latter play and his wife played the role of Julie 
which Ina Claire did on Broadway. 

During these same years the Indy produced five 
original Australian plays at the Savoy as well as 
five musical scores by local composers. 

In 1937 bad luck came in bundles. Not only 
did the group lose the Savoy but a fire destroyed 
every piece of stock — scenery, costume, proper- 
ties and records. Back where it had started with 
no money and no theatre, the group decided this 
was the time to present Elmer Rice’s Judgment 
Day. From 1937 until September 1939 when the 
present building was acquired performances al- 
ternated between Indy’s Studio and the Sydney 
Conservatorium of Music. Thirty-four new pro- 
ductions were staged, as well as a number of re- 
vivals of plays previously presented, among them 
The Playboy of the Western World, The Trojan 
Women, Moliére’s Le Malade Imaginaire, 
O’Neill’s Emperor Jones and The Dreamy Kid, 
André Birabeau’s Baisers Perdus and two plays 
by a young Australian, Sumner Locke-Elliott. 

When the group moved into its present home, 
an old vaudeville theatre in North Sydney, it 
found a cold, uncomfortable and unattractive 
establishment. The stage was small and high, 
with little fly space; the dressing rooms were in- 
adequate; there was no scene-dock. But, though 
Australia was at war and supplies of any kind 
were scarce, alterations were gradually made. 
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Elaine Haxton, whose paintings hang in many 
American collections including the Metropolitan 
Museum, did murals for the foyer. And the pleas. 
ant custom was started of serving coffee there 
during intermissions. Toward the end of the war 
a heating system was installed, and the stage 
enlarged. So today the Indy’s home is an ade 
quately-equipped theatre from the point of view 
of the audience even though it still leaves much 
to be desired for the actor and technical worker, 

During the war, in spite of the strictest ration 
ing of all theatrical commodities — including ae 
tors — Indy did not hesitate to tackle plays offer 
ing the toughest production problems. The Life 
of the Insects by the Kapeks, Thornton Wilder's 
The Long Christmas Dinner, Saint Joan, Mac 
beth, Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, The Seagull, 
The Cherry Orchard and The Time of Your Life 
were some of them. Mourning Becomes Electra 
(se€ THEATRE ARTS, October 1946) was such @ 
tremendous success that it went on a road tour, 

Of the 165 plays produced in less than sixteen 
years, twenty-four have been revived for more 
than one season and eighteen have been new 
works by Australian authors. Every year Indy 
cooperates with the Sydney schools by producing 
the Shakespearean plays which the students study 
during the year. 

A school of dramatic art, carried on in com 
junction with the theatre, has over a hundred 
students in continuous training. Those showing 
promise are given roles in Indy plays and many 
actors, designers and directors who trained with 
the group are now engaged in professional stage 
and radio work over the English-speaking world. 

Doris Fitton, to whose energy and personality 
the theatre owes its continued existence, not only 
acts and directs but superintends all branches of 
Indy’s activities. At the moment she is supervising 
a play festival consisting of A Doll’s House, Sit 
Characters in Search of an Author, The Good 
Hope, Madame Bovary, Crime and Punishment. 

The work of the Independent Theatre has laid 
a solid groundwork for a future state theatre 
Australia, so long a theatre-starved country. 








Noel Rubie 


THE SEA-GULL, with Marie Rosenfeld and Sumner Locke-Elliott. at the 
Independent Theatre in Sydney, Australia. 








Signorelli 





THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE 

lhe curious charm which William Saroyan’s play seems to exert everywhere it 1s 

produced carried it to success in Italy, where it toured the peninsula under the 

title, Giorni della Vita. Vivi Gioi and Vittorio de Sica, two of the country’s leading ) 
players, appeared as Kitty and Joe. 











The Actors’ Lab 


DWIGHT THOMAS AND 
MARY GUION GRIEPENKERL 


NE DAY in June, 1946, a modest 

sign was placed in front of a 
small theatre in the heart of Holly- 
wood. In contrast to the protracted 
electrics which blazed around the 
corner on Hollywood Boulevard movie 
palaces, the printed words merely 
stated that The Actors’ Lab, Inc. pre- 
sents Awake and Sing by Clifford 
Odets, with a cast including John Gar- 
field, Morris Carnovsky, Art Smith, 
Phoebe Brand, Alfred Ryder, J. Ed- 
ward Bromberg and Roman Bohnen, 
and setting by Boris Aronson. 

This simple marquee was enough to 
cause the theatregoer with a long 
memory some astonishment. These 
same names, not then so famous, had 
appeared on a similar sign in front of 
the Belasco Theatre in New York in 
February, 1935, when Awake and 
Sing was given its premier perform- 
ance by the Group Theatre Acting 
Company. Was this a revival of the 
Group, supposedly defunct since 1941? 
Or had these few members of the old 
Group, chancing to meet in Holly- 
wood, decided to take a holiday from 
the films and revive one of the pleas- 
anter mementos of ‘the fervent years’ 
as a tour de force? 

The performance invalidated this 
theory. Here was a painstaking pro- 
duction, played with as great earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm as the original, 
but with the players showing the 
greater artistic maturity which comes 
after eleven years of continuous work 
on stage and screen. This revival cap- 
tured the fresh spirit of the first pro- 
duction in New York, even though the 
actors contributed their services, work- 
ing together again because they loved 
the theatre. 

The Actors’ Lab was organized by 
professional theatre people for the 
purpose of cultivating, through a pro- 
gram of work and education, a per- 
manent non-profit theatre organization 
which they hope will grow to be a 
vital cultural force in the community. 
There is a definite link with the old 
Group Theatre; besides those already 
mentioned, Mordecai Gorelik, Ruth 
Nelson, Robert Lewis, Larry Parks, 
Lee Cobb, Will Lee, Richard Conte, 
James O’Rear, Michael Gordon, Henry 
Morgan, Phil Brown are Lab Workers 
with former Group affiliations. This, 





however, is not the whole story. Sam 
Levene, Hume Cronyn, Aline Mac- 
Mahon, Hugo Haas, Rose Hobart, 
Jessica Tandy, Vincent Price, Marc 
Lawrence, Mary Tarcai, Danny Mann, 
Anthony Quinn and Lloyd Bridges are 
among many artists of theatre and mo- 
tion pictures who share in the work 
of the Lab. Michael Chekhov spent 
several months with the group direct- 
ing The Inspector General. 

The original impetus came from 
three of the old Group, Bohnen, 
Bromberg and Mary Virginia Farmer, 
who, along with Jules Dassin, were 
invited to supply the leadership for a 
small circle of actors who had been 
meeting in a Hollywood loft to work 
out problems of their profession. As 
other former Group members gravi- 
tated to Hollywood it was only natural 
that they should join up. Non-Group 
people began to join the circle, and 
from these humble beginnings emerged 
the plan to build a fine theatre. Now, 
nearly six years later, the members 

















Fairbaven 
SUMMER THEATRE 


“At the Gateway to Cape Cod” 
FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 


Accepting applications now for our 
1947 season! 


To those who qualify we offer these 
features, 


* Your own stock company 
regular performances = 

* Classes in acting technique, make 
up, diction, ete. 

* An opportunity to be cast in parte 
with the Class A Equity company. 

* Radio instruction. 

* Special! A course in acting and 
directing for television by Ap 

di- 


thony Farrar noted television 
rector. 





Write for Catalog Now! 
10 WEEK SEASON 
For information Write: 















still regard the project as far from|]j DIRECTOR, 

maturity but full of the potentials|]/ FAIRHAVEN SUMMER THEATRE 
of an exciting child. Their purpose|]} FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 

seems to be identical with that of the 


old Group as expressed by Harold 
Clurman in The Fervent Years: ‘to 
combine a study of theatre craft with 
a creative content which that craft 
was to express.’ 

For the study of theatre craft the 
group which had met in a loft ac- 
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DAYKARHANOVA’S 


SCHOOL For tHE STAGE 


quired a small theatre on Laurel Ave-||} Applications now 
nue in Hollywood and became the | accepted for the 
Laboratory Workshop. Many of them spring term 


worked with younger actors and taught 
them from the wealth of their back- 
ground and experience. Plays were 
produced, not for the public but as 
classroom exercises — Liliom, The 
Green Cockatoo, The Showing-Up of 
Blanco Posnet. ——————— ————— 
War changed the plans of the Lab- | —————_______ 
oratory Workshop. The members of- 
fered their services to the USO as a 
unit and prepared a number of typical 
light-entertainment shows, Brother 
Rat, Three Men on a Horse and the 
like — thirteen in all — which played 
Army camps both here and overseas. 
At the close of the war there still re- 
mained a duty to the servicemen: to 
give the returning actor a chance to 
work and reestablish himself in his 
profession. Thus, a GI Workshop was 
set up to present all-veteran plays, this 
time in public performance. The first | } 
production was A Bell for Adano, spon- 
sored by John Garfield and given at| %, 


commencing February 10th 
For Information: 


| 

| 

| George A. Birse, Gen. Mgr. 
| 27 W. 67 ST., N.Y. 23 
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Theatre! 


ASSOCIATION, INC. 


HENRY ADRIAN, 

Monaging Director 
THEATRE OWNERS! 
CIVIC LEADERS! 
There are over 500 major 
American cities that sel- 
dom see the HITS which 
annually play in New 

York City. 


Why Not Bring Broad- 
way Shows to Your 
Community. 
We can serve your 
city with the best 
that Broadway has 
to offer. 








GREENBUSH 
SUMMER THEATRE 


45 minutes from Times Square 
May 25 through Aug. 31, 1947 
Limited number of apprentices 
will be accepted to work with 
Professional Equity A Com- 
pany. 


A Ab “vA 
ba ~ 


Classes in all important phases 
of the theatre. including voice, 
speech, make-up, stagecraft & 
acting with professionals in 
regular productions. 


Excellent food & beautiful, 


healthful country surroundings, 
2 miles from Nyack, N. Y. 


For further information address 
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| herp with all proceeds to go into a| 


the Laurel Avenue Workshop theatre. 
This was so successful that it was soon 
followed by A Sound of Hunting and 
Home of the Brave. 

A number of the GI players from 
these shows have accepted offers from 
the films or elsewhere, so that the pur- 
pose of the program has been realized. 
For further training of veterans the 
Workshop School, under the direction 
of Mary Tarcai and Danny Mann, 
offered a course approved under the 
GI Bill of Rights, and many of the 
one-hundred students now enrolled at 
the school are former servicemen. 

Even during the war, however, en- 
thusiasm for the permanent theatre 
and workshop continued. Funds were 
needed, and playing before an audi- 
ence was the logical means of raising 
them. In August of 1944, in the fourth 
year of the Lab’s existence, the tiny 
theatre was opened to the public for 
the first time with a bill of one-act 
plays: Irwin Shaw’s The Shy and 
Lonely, Anton Chekhov’s The Bear 
and On the Evils of Tobacco and 
O’Casey’s Pound on Demand. The 
following May the Lab gave Volpone, 





directed by Morris Carnovsky and | 


acted by J. Edward Bromberg, Phoebe 
Brand, Norman Lloyd, Hugo Haas, 
Rhys Williams and Housely Steven- 
son. The success of these public per- 


| 
\]|formances made the Executive Board 


of the Actors’ Lab decide to present a 
| definite program of plays in a regular 


fund for the ultimate erection of their 
‘own theatre and workshop facilities. 


| By the spring of 1946 a theatre was | 


leased, the Las Palmas, less than a 
block away from Hollywood Boule- 





| 
| 


|| with a revival of Volpone. Though it 


|played to standee audiences for five 
pois it was closed to make way for 
a run of Awake and Sing during June 
and July. In August the Workshop | 
production of Home of the Brave,| 





which had not been intended for pre- | 
sentation in the ‘big theatre,’ found its | 
way there and later played a successful | 
week in San Francisco. | 
The fall and winter season opened | 
in October with Gogol’s The Inspector 
General, directed by Michael Chekhov. 
Then an original script was produced, a 
first play by Anthony Palma, a twenty- | 
four-year-old student from the Uni-| 
versity of California at Los Angeles. | 


}counted his experiences in a German 
lconcentration camp. Although the 








vard, and the program was under way | 
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Actors’ Lab has presented thirty-five | |= 


plays during the past five years, To 
the Living is its first new script. 
Every production at the Las Palmas 
Theatre has been a success but each 
was closed at the end of four or five 
weeks because ‘long runs stultify 
everything but the cash register.’ Even- 
tually the plan is to tour with an oc- 
casional play and to keep the best 
few in repertory. A first try at this was 
made in January when To the Living, 
classified as a ‘heavy’ play, ran on a 
split-week schedule, alternating with 
a bill of one-acts, three by Tennessee 
Williams and one by O’Casey, all on 
the ‘light’ side. Another experiment 
was inaugurated for the Christmas 
holidays: The Wizard of Oz was 
played for two Sunday matinee per- 
formances, especially for children. 
The Lab is a cooperative concern. 
All students at the Workshop, and 
everyone received into membership in 
the organization, must demonstrate a 
serious interest in the theatre and in 
the Lab. It is duly incorporated, with 
a lengthy constitution in which the 
point is reiterated that every member 
must be willing to perform all assigned 
duties for the good of the Lab as a 
whole. It is a permanent organization, 
with a goal not unlike the Moscow Art 
Theatre but with the important dis- 
tinction, according to Roman Bohnen, 
chairman of the Executive Board, that 


‘the leadership is composite and elected,’ |} 


meaning the Board members, who ap- 
parently function harmoniously. 

This is because they feel that no one 
director should dictate the policy of 
the organization; ‘any few of us can 
drop dead without causing the col- 
lapse of the Lab.’ In the words of Mr. 
Bohnen: “The Lab is bursty at the 
seams with health, growth, talented 
people, money in the bank, plus a new 
brand of planned insolvency ahead — 
a payroll in excess of $80,000 an- 
nually for teachers, secretaries, plant 
maintenance, a few technicians. For 
five years the artists have contributed 
their talents; soon they must be paid. 
The plan, however, is to operate thea- 
tre, workshop, school and apprentice 
body at a deliberate deficit of about 
$200,000 annually. Until there is a 
cabinet minister of fine arts to foot 
such bills, we will simply be obliged to 
make a motion picture annually in 
order to “squander” its profits on basic 
subsidy for the entire operation.’ 
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* 
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T. C. UPHAM, Director 
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SPEECH and ACTING 
® Diction, Voice, Breathing, Poise 
® Pantomime, Story Telling 
® Private Ceaching in Parts 
® Radio Auditions Prepared 


To THe Eprrors: 


HIS LETTER may seem a little 
pn at first, but I beg of you 
to be patient and read it through to 
the end, for it concerns memories con- 
nected with your magazine and the 
curious things that start the mind 
wandering back through even a few 
years. Sometimes it is part of a song 
heard in the midst of a busy day, 
sometimes the way a wintery shadow 
falls, or the way a cloud drifts lazily 
across the sky in summer. Sometimes, 
and this brings me down to earth and 
THEATRE ARTS, a group of magazines 
displayed on a bookstall, a neat row 
of color, like soldiers on parade, on 
the drabness of a street. 

Your magazine formed part of such 
a row which caught my eye in passing 
the other day and in a split second, 
like the flash of a diamond in the sun, 
I was back to my early beginnings in 
the theatre. New York faded and it 
was the magic pavements of London’s 
Charing Cross road where through 
| ;one old bookshop after another the 
eagerness of my youth sought books 
‘jon the theatre. 

Does not the Bible say, ‘Seek and ye 
shall find?’ That day I found THEATRE 
ARTS in the smallest of all bookshops, 
which was once devoted to the thea- 
tre. Here I found the latest, last 
month’s, and dozens of back numbers 
of your magazine. Their bright yellow 
covers were splashes of vivid color in 
the dusty gloom of the little shop. | 
remember I handled the first with the 
sort of indifferent anticipation with 
which one picks up one of many maga- 
zines. Suddenly a whole new world 
seemed open to me. Here was a wealth 
of theatre knowledge, wonderful pho- 
tographs, all of the news of plays, the 
bright stars, the experts, the techni- 
cians of that world on whose threshold 
I was then standing. 

In those happy early days of my 
youth I went often to that old shop. 
Its owner, having assimilated much of 
that wisdom and. kindness which seems 
to come to those who spend their lives 
with books, allowed me to sit in a dim 
corner undisturbed. There, blissfully 
happy, I browsed for hours through 
all those precious magazines of yours. 
My crushing penury was such that I 
could only afford to buy one occasion- 
ally, but the meal I missed because of 
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eee | it was well lost. Soon their yellow and 
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orange covers found their way on to 
my bookshelves where they still re 
main, as happy reminders of a land 
discovered and never lost again and 
as something which has become part 
of the fabric of my life, because it rep- 
resents something good, imaginative, 
knowledgeable and reliable. 

These were the thoughts that flashed 
through my mind the other day, and 
also because in my mind’s eye I seemed 
to see dozens of copies of THEATRE 
ARTS, like the golden squares of some 
window, through which one looks with 
great pleasure at the theatres of the 
world. 

In this harsh world there are too 
few moments in which we pause to say 
‘Thank you.’ This I say now, yes 
heartily, with much respect for you 
and for THEATRE ARTS. 

DAVID FFOLKES 
New York, N. Y. 


A note to Mr. John Grierson regarding 
his December article: 
To THE Epirors: 

N your December issue, Mr. John 

Grierson writes: ‘It is true that 
Hollywood insists on staying close to 
the mass public in its fancies and its 
foibles, and I am one who agrees with 
this insistence for the good reason that 
the realpolitik of the human spirit de- 
mands it. Now, as at all times, one 
must go where the people are; and it 
would not only be a poor future buta 
fascist one which did not take the 
people along with it.’ 

I cannot see much truth in this. In 
the first place, very few regimes have 
taken the people along with them to 
the same extent as the fascist regimes 
of Germany, Italy and Japan. That 
was the tragedy of fascism. In the 
second place, the fascist regimes were 
far from proposing forms of art that 
appeal only to minorities. They went 
all the way with Mr. Grierson in de 
recting their works at the mass public 
As a proof of this see any Nazi film 
In the third place, the phrase ‘as at 
all times’ is unduly rash. It is surely 
not difficult to cite great artists of 
many periods who were not fascist and 
who did not appeal to the masses. 

Mr. Grierson is not playing fait, 
and, judging by the strange joke of 
the phrase ‘realpolitik of the humat 
spirit,’ I’d say he is embarrassed by his 
own unfairness. At any rate he is ui 
fair to those who today can look with 
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$3.00 


In Groups of Eight or More 
(Regularly $5.00) 


Once again, Theatre Arts offers a 


special low rate to class subserib- 


ers in universities, colleges, high 
schools, dramatic groups, study 
clubs and theatre workshops: a 


full year’s subscription for only 
$3.50 per student in groups of 


eight or more. 


So broad, so inclusive, so in- 


structive is Theatre Arts, it is 


practically indispensable as an 
authoritative text and as supple- 
mentary reading to every teacher 
of the drama and to every student 
planning a 


career as actor, play- 


wright or technician. 


With a class subscription, a free 
Teacher's Chart is sent to teachers 


each month, a day in advance of 


the magazine. It is designed to 


provide a survey of features in 


each issue of Theatre 


able 


Arts adapt 


to class work 


and study. 


Write now for the folder de- 


scribing fully the advantages of 


this special offer. 
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Without going into the matter now. 
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The editors of THEATRE ARTS aske i 
Mr. Miles Malleson to write an artid t 
for the magazine out of his longa t 
‘ , ; in 
perience with ‘period plays.’ The @ 
tinguished English actor-director, wh} ; 
is now playing Polonius in the Maung) — 
Evans’ production of Hamlet and wh t 
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the Old Vic Theatre Company, & r 
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Theatre Arts 
Bookshelf 


A FREE MAN 

y PAPER were water one could 

drown easily today in an ocean of 
big books. And, if the majority of big 
hooks were the only ones involved, a 
death by drowning might be less of a 
hazard than a death by the boredom 
involved in reading them. Fortunately 
there are some little books that restore 
the balance of value, books of two or 
three hundred pages that loom large 
in the mind because the more you 
read them the more you want to read 
them again. 

Such a little volume is Maxim Gor- 
tys Reminiscences (Dover: $2.75), 
including the things he remembers 
about Tolstoy, Chekhov, Andreyev, 
Blok. Much of this material is already 
available in printed form and in other 
connections. But somehow that does 
not seem to lessen the value of the 
memories here strung loosely together 
on a single chain. And somehow, 
linked together, these memories of 
several of Russia’s great literary artists 
gem to enlarge the figure of the au- 
thor himself, whom posterity may call 
the greatest Russian of them all — 
not the supreme novelist, not the 
finest dramatist, but the greatest Rus- 
dan as a man among men. 

The chapter on Alexander Blok is 
iight, only a few pages at the book’s 
end. Yet it adds to the sum of the 
whole, if only through Gorky’s open- 
ing sentence: , 

‘It seems to me that the Russian 
mind is sick with the fear of its own 
elf; in its attempt to stand outside all 
treason it resents reason and is afraid 
of it.’ 

Before Blok comes a letter to Stan- 
slavsky on improvisation from life, in 
which, again, the first sentence has 
the meat: 

‘An artist is one who is able to ex- 
ploit his personal, subjective impres- 
ions, to find in them that which is 
ignificant and objective, and to pre- 
ent them in original form.’ 

Just ahead of that are the brilliant 
pages about Gorky’s association with 
Leonid Andreyev, the Russian writer 
bout whose hopes of immortality his 
‘*atemporaries seem to have guessed 
‘ong, the dashing, vain, weak, boast- 
ful, talented author of He Who Gets 


Slapped. Gorky’s pages tell us a 
great deal about Andreyev, and about 
life in literary Russia of that day; but 
they tell us more about Gorky, and 
the last paragraph is almost a confes- 
sion of his faith: 

‘To me man is always the con- 
queror, even when he is mortally 
wounded and dying. Splendid is his 
longing to know himself and to know 
nature; and although his life is a tor- 
ment, he is ever widening its bounds. 
. . I felt that I did sincerely and ac- 
tively love man, him who is... 
alive and working side by side with 
me, and him, too, the sensible, the 
good, the strong who will follow after 
in the future. To Andreyev man ap- 
peared poor in spirit, a creature .. . 
of irreconcilable contradictions of in- 
stinct and intellect. . . All his works 
are “vanity of vanities,” decay and 
self-deception. And, above all, he is 
the slave of death and all his life long 
he walks dragging its chain.’ 

Gorky drags no chains and nowhere 
does he appear more the free man 
than in his affectionate and appre- 
ciative relation to Chekhov, an artist 
so different in training and approach, 
and in his admiration for Tolstoy’s 
mighty figure, with which was joined 
a certain penetrating scorn for the 
spots where the man was smaller than 
the artist. 

‘One must have heard him speak,’ 
Gorky says, “in order to understand 
the extraordinary, indefinable beauty 
of his speech. . . The effect of his 
words did not come only from the in- 
tonation and the expression of his 
face, but from the play and light in 
his eyes, the most eloquent eyes I have 
ever seen. In his two eyes Leo Niko- 
laevich possessed a thousand eyes.’ 

It disturbed Gorky that a man as 
great as Tolstoy, a man who was ‘the 
sounding bell of this world,’ should 
sometimes be ‘as conceited and intol- 
erant as a Volga preacher.’ Once 
Tolstoy said to him, ‘I am more of a 
mouzhik than you and I feel better 
in a mouzhik way.’ To which Gorky’s 
comment is: ‘God, he ought not to 
boast of it, he must not!’ 

And Gorky scorns Tolstoy’s fear of 
death; ‘being Leo Tolstoy it is hu- 
miliating to have to submit one’s will 
to a streptococcus.’ Tolstoy and God, 
he says, are like two bears in one den. 

And yet there is never a moment 
when he doubts Tolstoy’s greatness 
and he repeats the affirmation with 
which — to himself —he closed one 
visit with Tolstoy: 
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spotlight of most of New 
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Costume rentals for complete 
productions or any part thereof, 
to schools and colleges every- 
where. 100,000 costumes in stock 
—prompily available at very 
moderate rates. You nome the 
production or general list of 
requirements — we send full 


information without obligation. 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 





PREFACES TO SHAKESPEARE $5.00 
Hamlet, King Lear, Merchant of Venice, 
Antony & Cleopatra, Cymbeline. 

Harley Granville Barker 


SHAKESPEARE ARRANGED FOR 


MODERN READINGS $.00 
ed. Cady & Cartmell 


THE READER'S SHAKESPEARE 
Babette Deutech 


MACBETH 
illvs. Selvedor Dali 


MAURICE EVANS’ G. |. 
PRODUCTION OF HAMLET 


THE THEATRE THROUGH THE AGES 
James Cleaver 


HERE 1S TELEVISION 
Thomas Hutchinson 





BEST PLAYS OF 1945-46 3.50 


ed. Burns Mantle 


NIJINSKY 3.00 
ed. Pavl Magriel 


BALLET SINCE 1939 (England) 75 
Arnold 1. Hevkell 


48 W. 52d St. New York (8, M. Y. 





A History of 
JACOB’S PILLOW 


Lavishly Illustrated 
$1.50 per copy 


Order from 
TED SHAWN 





DRAMATISTS 
PLAY SERVICE 


NEW PLAYS 


Brighten the Comer @ Home of the Brave « 
1 Remember Mame @ State of oe 
The Late George Apley @ Laura @ ty 
Heart @ Career | @ Kiss and Tell @ The 
Barretts of W Street 


RECENT PLAYS MOST OF WHICH ARE 
AVAILABLE IN MOST TERRITORY 
A Bell for Adano @ Snafu @ Ramshackle Inn ¢ 
The Corn is Green @ Rebecca @ Junior Miss 
@ 1-Act Picys of Tennessee Williams @ Over 21 
@ My Sister Eileen © Dear Ruth @ First Lady 


Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 
6 Bast 29th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 





HEADHUNTING WITH THE 
GEEKS IN DARKEST AFRICA 


say Gresham (Rinehart: $2.50). 
THe Great Batsamo, by Maurice | 




























HOW BEAUTIFUL 
UPON THE MOUNTAIN 


Lee, Mess. 





‘I am not an orphan on the earth, 


so long as this man lives on it.’ 


It is a measure of Gorky’s spirit 
that he could take the measure of 
these very different men, and value 
them all, and pity all men, the great 
and the small. 


| 
NIGHTMARE ALLEy, by William Lind- | 


Zolotow (Random House: $2.75). 





HE CARNIVAL spirit is in the air. 
While a recent issue of Variety re- 
ports ‘Modernized Carnivals Biggest | 
Show Biz Next to Pix,’ while the! 
promises of spiritualists vie with those 
of the politicians (and ghosts hover 
over both), no less than two novels 
appear on the scene, their stories set in 
the colorful environs of the carnival. 
It is a likely setting for the novelist. 
Stripped of the conventions and deco- | 
rations that beset a more stationary 
society, the life of the carnival is primi- 
tive and unadorned, and the basic) 
functions of men and women are 
mounted against its background in 





naked silhouette. 


Mr. Gresham’s book is informed 
with the product of many years’ re- 
search into the more sensational aspects 
of the occult racket and life in a car- | 
nival midway. It is rich in the lore of | 
this strangely peripheral scene, and the 
techniques of its performers. His par- | 
ticular skill is to pump his documen- | 
tary material into the veins of the story | 
itself and to capture the rhythms and | 
habits of characteristic speech. If his 
ear and his eye are perceptive, how- | 
ever, his heart is less so. Stanton Car- 
lisle, who climbs the necks of his friends 
to the top of the spiritualist heap only 
to collapse with dismal rapidity, is a 
stereotype with no more unique vitality 
than outward appearances lend him; 
and except for one earthy creature 
known as Zeena, a mentalist, Mr. 
Gresham has failed to imbue his char- 
acters with the animation of his setting. 

In The Great Balsamo, Maurice 
Zolotow follows an_ extraordinarily 
similar pattern to trace the rise and fall 
of an ambitious carnival performer. 
He, too, informs his pages with consid- | 





erable knowledge of the background, | | 


the inside dope, the tricks of the trade. | 
But his documentation is presented in | 
the fashion of a feature writer yereed 
than that of a novelist, and his char- | 
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acters jerk through their motions like 
ts, under motivations patently 
not theirs but Zolotow’s. 

Balsamo, although he tried his hand 
at spiritualism, ended up as a world- 
renowned escape artist,;which would 
gem to suggest that the spirit of Hou- 
dini hovered over this seance; but his 
xill is apparently tangling with a pair 
of handcuffs in the nether world. At 
any rate, it is not in the neighborhood 
of The Great Balsamo. 


Danses DraMaTiguEs, by Camille 
Poupeye. Les TuHAtTres v’AsiE, by 
Camille Poupeye. (Les Cahiers du 
Journal des Poétes, Brussels) 

T IS PLEASANT to see again those 
] attractive European books, made 
of good paper, well printed and illus- 
trated, lightly but securely bound, 
which were familiar to all readers of 
good books before the war. Besides 
the transient novels which were cheap 
enough to read and cast aside there 
were each year, in these paper bind- 
ings, a wealth of excellent books in- 
tended for limited or special audiences. 
And many of these found permanent 
place not only on reference shelves 
but in private libraries. Two such 
books have just come across the sea. 
They are by an old friend of THEATRE 
arts, the Belgian critic Camille Pou- 
peye, and their material is close to the 
interest of theatre lovers. They deal 
with the theatres in all parts of the 
world which still retain something of 
their primitive flavor, something of 
ritual or legend or native convention, 
theatres which everywhere are being 
crowded out by the impact of the 
movies, the radio or foreign armies. 

All of these theatres M. Poupeye has 
sen with his own eyes during many 
years of world voyages and since he 
always made notes and excellent small 
sketches of what he saw he has been 
able, years later, to reproduce the char- 
acteristic appearance and meaning of 
many theatre forms that will soon have 
passed away. And while it is true that 
we are more immediately interested in 
what happens to the new Indonesian 
Republic than in the native dance of 
Java or the Celebes, more concerned 
with the industrialization of Guate- 
mala than with the dramatic rituals of 
the Quiché Indians, more worried 
about democracy in China, India, 
Japan and Burma than in the sources 
of their art, still the day will surely 
come when, to understand the people 
of all these lands, we will be studying 
hungrily those very sources. 






THIEvEs IN THE Niout, by Arthur 
Koestler (Macmillan: $2.75). 

RTHUR KOESTLER, who turned 
A playwright with Twilight Bar, a 
prophetic play of the atomic age which 
has been announced several times for 
Broadway production, writes another 
novel to demonstrate his extraordinary 
ability in adapting fact to fictional 
uses. In Darkness at Noon he chose 
the Soviet-purge trials; in Dialogue 
With Death, his imprisonment by 
Franco’s men; in Arrival and Depar- 
ture, the experiences in Portugal of a 
former member of the anti-Nazi 
underground. Now he studies the 
plight of the Jews in establishing a 
National Home in Palestine. 

No anti-Zionist, no Jew who believes 
that the best hope of his people lies 
in assimilation rather than in segre- 
gation, will approve Koestler’s book. 
He takes his stand not merely with the 
Zionist but with the battling Irgun, 
the insurgent group which believes 
that only continual active warfare 
against the Arab and Britisher can 
bring the Jew success in his struggles 
to establish a country for himself. 

Koestler is a documentarian and a 
partisan in whatever he writes, but 
he is also a journalist and an artist. 
As such he paints a landscape not with 
pure blacks and whites but with the 
gradations and shadows that a jour- 
nalist’s objectivity and an artist’s sen- 
sitivity demand. And again as such 
he builds characters and episodes 
which, while perhaps somewhat sim- 
plified, stand in the best line of fiction 
without regard to the thesis they carry. 
Thieves in the Night is thus not only 
a fervent document but a fine novel. 
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for Little Theatres 


TEN LITTLE INDIANS 
BUTHE SPIRIT * HARRIET 
THE RICH FULL LIFE + SOLDIER'S Wirt 
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WITHOUT LOVE 
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PHILADELPHIA STORY 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
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SE ame mE RC 
ANGEL STREET 
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FS ST TS 
THE FATAL WEAKNESS 
THE MAGNIFICENT YANKEE 
THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS 
PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 Weet 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street. Los Angeles 





CONFLICT AND 
SUSPENSE 


Franc Johnson's tense 
naturalistic one act drama 


THE HUNTER 


now released. 
Fer reading, send 35¢ te 


HOBSON BOOK PRESS 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, M. Y. 





Nijinsky, edited by Paul Magriel 
(Holt: $3). 
HE NIJINSKY legend becomes 
considerably less blurred to one 
who has examined the sixty-five pho- 
tographs and read the six articles con- oo 
tained in this superb first publication | THE BOY WHO DISCOVERED EASTER 
of the new Ballet Society. Of the | | Rarity Be fig oe by omy oy A 
greatest help in transforming the|| Theme: retum of spring illustrates the Easter 
fabled Nijinsky into a flesh-and-blood || iawwior." day foster muse Geen’ 
dancer is Edwin Denby’s analysis, so 
penetrating it almost seems clair- 
voyant, of the special qualities of car- 
riage, pose, movement and mime which 
can be discerned in the photographs, 
some of which are reproduced here 
for the first time. Carl Van Vechten’s 
essay, written at the time of Nijinsky’s 
last American tour, gives a touch of 
contemporaneity to the subject, and 
also indicates that complaints about 












(Carries the butterfly to the 
it flies off into the sunshine) ‘“‘He 
flew away! My dead worm flew aweayi"’ 


Skelly: 
where 





Royalty: $5.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th St., New York 
811 West 7th St., Los Angeles 
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Edited by DANIEL BLUM 
Hendy Size $1.50 Deluxe Edition $2.50 


On sale at your favorite bookstore or mail 


check or money order to: 
NORMAN MACDONALD, Associate Editor 
THEATRE WORLD 


105 W. 43 St. + New York 18, N. Y. 
ET 


For the Many Famous Plays 
by 


ALICE GERSTENBERG — 


Write: 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45, N. Y. C. 


LONGMANS GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 
59 E. Van Buren, Chicago, Ill. 








LOW ROYALTY PLAYS 


FOR AMATEUR PRODUCTION 


Plays of tested audience reaction — 
easy and inexpensive to produce — in 
manuscript form. 
* Write for information + 
PLAY BUREAU 


Pasadena Playhouse Association 
33 Se. EK Moline Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 


WE SPECIALIZE and are suc- 
cessful in finding promptly the 
“Out-of-Print” or “Hard-te< 
Find" books which you particu- 
larly desire. Please write us 
stating “Wants."’ No obligation. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 
Station O, Bex 22 New York 11, MN. Y. 


1945-1946 Broadway 
theatrical season 
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the quality of Russian ballet seasons 


The Second Volume of | were already being made loudly thirty 


Theatre 


years ago! From Robert Edmond 
Jones, one of whose first commissions 
as a young stage designer was the 
decor for Nijinsky’s Tyl Eulenspiegel, 
comes a diverting picture of the tem- 
peramental difficulty of working with 
the unstable genius. Other and shorter 
essays by Stark Young, H. T. Parker 
and Marsden Hartley, together with a 
bibliography and a chronological table, 
round out this precious volume. 


PREFACES TO SHAKESPEARE: I, by 
Harley Granville-Barker (Princeton: 
$5). 

HE AMERICAN edition of the late 

Harley Granville-Barker’s pref- 
aces will be warmly welcomed by 
everyone who knows his Shakespeare 
either in or out of the theatre. Begun 
originally as actual prefaces to a fine 
edition of the plays, the series soon 
burst its bounds. The Preface to Ham- 
let turned into a whole book and the 
others presented here (with the Ham- 
let) — Lear, The Merchant of Venice, 
Antony and Cleopatra, Cymbeline — 
are full-length studies. Each of them is 
a probing analysis both of the play 
and of the main problems of its staging 
in Elizabethan and modern times. 
Granville-Barker was that rare com- 
bination —a scholar and a practical 
man of the theatre. He does not di- 
vorce the plays from the medium for 
which they were created and it is this 
constant sense of poetry in action that 
makes his texts so stimulating. 


THE PUBLISHER PRESENTS 
Best Firm Ptays 1945, edited by 
John Gassner and Dudley Nichols 
(Crown: $3). The ten least worst 
film plays of 1945, lifted above 
mediocrity by The Lost Weekend 
and Story of G. I. Joe. With a fore- 
word by John Gassner, and a splen- 
didly fierce piece by Dudley Nichols. 
Tue Goipen Ecc, by James Pollak 
(Holt: $3). A long novel about 
another Hollywood Sammy with all 
the bitterness of the earlier tale, but 
without Budd Schulberg’s shrewd 
estimate of what made Sammy run. 
ANNUAL CoMMUNICATIONS BrB.ioc- 
RAPHY, supplement to Volume I of 
the Hollywood Quarterly (Univer- 
sity of California Press: $1.25). 
Inaugurating an invaluable index of 
material on radio and films in pe- 
riodicals, with an introductory note 
which disarms whatever minor com- 


plaints might be lodged. 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF GERTRUD 


Stein (Random: $3.50). Sundry 


examples from the Stein store, jn. | 


telligible and obscure, vital ang 
trivial. The famous Four Saints jz 
Three Acts is included, as wel] ay 
two ‘plays’ (one two pages long, the 
other, four). The Toklas autobiog. 
raphy, Melanctha, Tender Buttons 
are here in full, as well as passages 
from The Making of American 
and Wars I Have Seen. Miss Stein’; 
old friend, Carl Van Vechten, has 
edited, annotated, introduced and 
contributed two photographs; and 
Miss Stein herself sent a ‘message’ 
shortly before her death ‘that all 
that are here are those that I wanted 
the most.’ 


Satvapor Dai, by James Thrall Soby 


(Museum of Modern Art: $9; 
Simon and Schuster, distributors), 


Mr. Soby’s survey, now in its second | 
revised edition, is sympathetic yet | 


objective, authoritative without be- 
ing academic. Eighty plates, four in 
color, give a thorough and revealing 
cross-section of the artist’s work, in- 
cluding his designs for ballet and 
film. One more in the superior series 
of monographs on modern artists 
published by the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. 


IMPRESSIONS THAT REMAINED, Mem- 


oirs by Ethel Smyth (Knopf: $5). 
Dame Ethel Smyth, the English 
composer who died in 1944 at the 
age of eight-six, held ‘that the per- 
manent quality of an artist’s work 
depends . . . on the genuineness and 
multiplicity of his points of contact 
with life.” This first volume of her 


memoirs (to 1900), originally pub | 


lished in England in 1919 but only 
now in America, is documentary ev- 
dence of the extraordinary and con 
tinuous interest in the human com 
edy which Dame Ethel possessed. It 
makes for a vivid, gregarious auto 
biography; not perhaps ‘one of the 
half-dozen best in the English lan 
guage’ as its introducer, Ernest New- 
man, affectionately claims, but of 
lasting interest and value as a hv 
man, humorous testament. 


Mopern Music, by Max Graf (Phil 


osophical Library: $3). Music from 
Brahms and Bruckner to the presen! 
day, viewed as the mirror of 3 
changing society. Stimulating, if 
pontifical, observations about tht 


Viennese composers; feeble treat | | 


ment of the non-Viennese. A bad 
translation; countless errors. 
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The lTormentor 


Named for a familiar bit of stage 
equipment, The Tormenfor ts a com- 
posite creature of phenomenal memory 
whose pleasure it is to catch you out 
your theatrical lore. Can you an- 


wer his questions? 


| The Well of the Saints 


The following set offers a saintly 
calendar based on ten different dra- 
matic works (remember, this includes 





movies, Opera, etc., as well as plays). : alisiis eens 
Fach statement should be identified | 
frst by the saint, and second by the 
title of the pertinent work, 


t 
' 


a a ee eh eh 


Count 10 for each correct answer. | 
4 score of 60 ts par; 70, very good; 
| So, excellent. 
1: They called him a Cheapside 
brat and a faithless priest. 
2. His disciple entrusted his money 
to thieving paisanos. 
3. His eve meant tragedy for lovers. 





4. She made a paté of his pate. 

5. His day was doomsday for Prot- 
estants. | 

6. It took four centuries to make | 
| this heretic a saint. 








7. Hers are the healing waters. 
8. She spent her time half in and 
half out of doors. 





HIALECTON 


The NEW Audio-Visual Method of Learning Dialects 
















9. His day was reunion day for an 


early veterans’ organization. 

10. She sheltered a dictator in his 
ast days. 
ee 


‘puajaH “1s 
‘Avid oy) ut ‘uoajodeny 10j ajtxa jo aoryd 
B SEM pUR[sSI asoyM ‘eUdTazY “3S ‘O1 


The DIALECTON Album contains eight 
recorded European-American dialects plus the 
DIALECTON INSTRUCTION HANDBOOK. 
The dialects include French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Swedish, Greek, Russian and Yiddish. 


For Self-Instruction or Classroom Use 


The DIALECTON METHOD has been ap- 
proved by authorities of Stage, Screen, Radio, 
and Education. Actors, students, directors, writers, 
teachers find the DIALECTON METHOD the 
simplest and most convenient way of studying 
dialects. 
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PRICE $15 PREPAID (PLUS 10% FED. TAX) 


TALECTON, inc. 
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FOR COSTUMES + SETTINGS 
STAGE DRAPERIES +» CURTAINS 


Write for Free Booklet: 
“What Fabrics Can Do For Your Show’ 


DAZIAN'S: 


ESTABLISHED 1842 
ew YORK 18, 
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| BROADWAY OR MAIN STREET 
OR COLLEGE SQUARE 








Raw Record Previews (continued 


of the album alone, Finian’s Rainboy 

should do well. Recorded by an exegl. | 
lent cast, although not that of th 

show, the tunes are ‘How Are Thing, | 
in Glocca Morra?’, ‘That Great Come | 
and Get It Day,’ ‘If This Isn’t Love 

‘Look to the Rainbow,’ ‘Old Devil 

Moon,’ ‘Necessity,’ “Something Sort of 

Grandish’ and ‘When [’m Not Neay 

the Girl I Love.’ 

Musical literature has for centuries 
been enriched by music written to ae. 
company dramatic pieces. A good ey. 
ample is the Franz. Schubert mus 
written for Rosamunde, a_ drama 
which lived through two performanegss 
before it went the way of all bad plays 
while the music continues to be ep. 
joyed. Hollywood, in its attempt 1 
carry on this tradition, records the my 
sical scores of motion pictures as ind 
pendent works but often neglects ¢ 
take into account the elements whid 
gave Schubert’s music immortality 
The Boston Pops Orchestra, Arthy 
Fiedler conducting, plays the Dmitr 
Tiomkin score from the picture, Dw 
in the Sun, on a Victor recording ané 
we are asked to listen as the story a 
the Western melodrama _ unfolds i 
endless melodies of little originality 

Less pretentious as albums of 1 
tion-picture music but far mor 
tertaining are the Victor album 
Tommy Dorsey tunes released simul 
taneously with the first showing 
The Fabulous Dorseys and Bing Cro 


' by’s Decca album of Jerome Ker 
' ; ' sis ialied so songs. Far from being excerpts fron 
i wmegue stage Ngating serve the sound tracks, these are package 
' of music put together for the two n 
pictures. But hearing Dorsey play 
; Whether your theatricals are professional |! ‘Chicago’ and others. or listening 1 
or simon pure they can benefit by the the relaxing Crosby vocals on ‘Ts 
fold Every Little Star’ and other! 
use of Century stage lighting equipmen milar Kern hits from Tull the Clon 
; || Roll By, is still fine musical far 
ind experience Visit our showrooms fo John Jacob Niles has a new albu 
} poe il demonstration of post-war of early American carols out on @ 
Disc label. Played on the dulcimer ane 
methods and instruments— a year round sung with passionate intensity, thes 
||songs, beginning with ‘The Seven | 
speaiiiceiiaes ~ Mary,” have a religious sincert 
and humble piety which are 
diately charming. Niles, who is larg 
Wy r ou strated 1 a responsible for the present popular 
of folk-songs. has rewritten, revs 
CENTURY Lighting Equipment is ENGINEERED Lighting Equip ind lengthened many of the songs 
the album without sacrificing 
l\their beguiling simplicity. Althout 
CENTURY LIGHTING, Inc. most of them have to do with Chns 
419 WEST 55TH STREET NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK |'mas. these songs are vear-aroul 
‘ntertainment IRVING TOWNSE™ | 
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“The response between the two (authors) is of a rare 
quickness, delicacy and taste . . . they manage to cover 
a most varied and significant range of stage esthetics 
and stage practice.’"—Stark Young, The New Republic. 


Have You Read 
THE CRAFT OF COMEDY? 


If you've never read THE CRAFT OF 
COMEDY, you've been missing one of the 
most enjoyable treats in the literature of the 
theatre. 


Delightful reading, THE CRAFT OF 
COMEDY is an exchange of letters on the 
technique of comedy acting, in which the 
authors discuss the way to achieve effects in 
various kinds of comedy, classic and modern 
—not the theory of comedy but the artful 
craft of the comedian. 


After reading THE CRAFT OF COMEDY, 
you'll experience a richer enjoyment of 
comedy through a deeper, more intimate 


understanding and appreciation of the come- 
dian’s art. 

Enjoy it now. And remember, too — THE 
CRAFT OF COMEDY makes a thoughtful 
Christmas gift for a fellow lover of the 
theatre, and for a young actor or student 
about to begin his career. 


At your bookseller’s, or direct $1.50 





130 West 56th Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


By Athene Seyler & Stephen Haggard 





Superb! Authoritative! 


A MAGNIFICENT 
HISTORY OF THE DANCE 
IN GLOWING TEXT AND 
266 SUPERB PICTURES 


This exquisite treasury is a masterpiece of vivid in- 
terpretation of one of the great and basic arts. It 
traces in text and exciting pictures the story of the 
dance from its primitive origins, through folk and 
early ballroom dancing, ballet, tableaux, to the 
most modern forms, plus a chapter on the films. A 
never-ending delight for dance enthusiasts and a 
thrilling introduction for the uninitiated. A large 
book, 842 x 11, beautifully printed on luxury- 
coated paper. 


EXCITING ACTION PHOTOS OF THE 
GREAT DANCE INTERPRETERS, including— 


FOKINE RUTH ST. DENIS DIAGHILEFF 

PAVLOVA TED SHAWN ANTONY TUDOR 

NIJINSKY PEARL PRIMUS MARY WIGMAN < = 715 
ISADORA DUNCAN HELEN TAMIRIS MARTHA GRAHAM ° 


AT ALL 
America’s leading dance authority BOOKSTORES 


Joly Marcin 


dance critic of The N. Y. Times 
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TUDOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
221 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $3,75 for which please send me 
postpaid a copy of The Dance. 


C) Send C.0.D. I will pay postage. 


NAME____ 





ADDRESS____. 


crry________.._ZONE NO.__._ STATE 
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